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TOOK YOUR ADVICE GLAD TO HEAR THAT 
BILL > + + RAWLINGS JIM >>> AN OLD-TIMER 
HAS MY EQUIPMENT LIKE ME KNOWS IT PAYS 
ORDER AND I'M ALL TO GET SET ON YOUR 
SET FOR 1940 EQUIPMENT EARLY 















It pays to have your equipment worries behind you when you 
get down to the serious business of practicing and mapping 
out your grid campaign . . . Greater demands have been 
put on the time element in the manufacturing of durable, 
quality equipment due to the highly individualized styles, 
designs, and color combinations now incorporated .. . 
Help us to give you service. Early orders assure shipments 
well: in advance of your first game . . . Order now and be 
all set when the first whistle blows. 





Contact the Rawlings dealer in your territory. He will gladly outline the merits of 
Rawlings design, quality, and durability. Wide price range permits schools with any 
size budget to enjoy the advantages this better equipment affords. 
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ai History of Sports si 


One of the oldest of ball games 


Although its origin cannot be accurately 
traced, authorities find an ancient deriva- 
tion for tennis in Egypt, in Persia and 
among the Arabs before Charlemagne. In 
1300 the game was known as “La boude” 
and it was played in France throughout 
the century, frequently in some crude 
form in the moats of castles. Even at this 
time it was played and watched by kings 
and nobles. 












































Tennis —The Royal Game 


The game today known in the United 
States as Court Tennis attained its 
greatest popularity in France and Eng- 
land in the 16th and 17th centuries. 
Though it has little similarity to our 
modern tennis it is the ancestor of 
the game we know today. It was 
played by Henry IV and Louis XIV 
of France and by many of the kings 
of England. Indeed, Henry VIII built 
a court at Hampton Court which is 
still in use today. 




















The Growth of Modern Tennis 


Modern tennis began in England in 
about 1874 as a pleasant and rather 
mild lawn game. It achieved almost 
immediate popularity and developed 
swiftly with continual improvements 
in rules, equipment and methods of 
play. The volley, the lob, twist and 
cannon-ball serves have all become 
important parts of the game. And to- 
day tennis is one of the most popular 
ball games in the world, played by all 
civilized races. 














As games have developed— 
so has equipment 


@ The success of every game—the health, skill and pleasure of 
every player are to a large extent dependent on the equipment 
used. Every coach and trainer knows this—and every coach and 
trainer knows that there is no single piece of equipment more 
important for all sports than a good athletic supporter. Don’t 
take chances with just any supporter—insist on one you can 
count on for snug, lasting support, long wear and economy. 
Depend on the supporter that’s worn by 2 out of 3* 
athletes. When you order say Bike! 


ee * Impartial survey, by A. C. Nielsen Co., shows 2 ont of 3 athletes wear Bike. 
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t’s FINISHING POWER 
That Counts! 


Top- R a 

Try the PROVED KNOX icp going strong clear to the finish~—thet 
yi oaeemaadial : piles up winning scores. That’s why so many of 

GELATINE Way to Build 

EXTRA ENDURANCE— 


them have adopted the easy, proved Knox 
POSTPONE FATIGUE 











Gelatine routine to step up teams’ stamina, 
ward off let-down. While Knox cannot make a 
team win, coaches and trainers have found it 
does give players added vim, extra “come- 
back”—helps them through stiff competition 
with fewer injuries, less muscle strain. 





Colds, Weight-Losses Checked With Knox 


tests among average men and women doing all 
types of work, Knox has been proved to lick 
tiredness for 9 out of 10 completing the 28-day 
Knox routine. 

Do not confuse Knox Gelatine with .inferior 
unproved gelatines, or with ready-flavored 
gelatine desserts which are only about 10% 
gelatine and about 85% sugar. When making up 
But remember—Knox is the only gelatine with your budget for Fall athletic training materials, 
hundreds of tests and laboratory experiments be sure to include Knox Gelatine—and only 
to prove its stamina-building power. In group Knox! 


HOW TO DRINK KNOX-OELATINE 
\ THIS 1s (Formula Advised by Farkous ) 
> THE GELATINE Pour 6 ounces of cold 3 Let liquid absorb ; the gelatine. 


" water in an 8-ounce glass. 


According to prominent coaches and trainers, 
remarkable (almost complete) freedom from 
respiratory infections resulted when squads re- 
ceived Knox Gelatine regularly (on the training 
table or in the locker room.) And weight charts 
showed less weight loss during competition— 
plus a quicker recovery of lost fluids. 


KNOX—AND ONLY KNOX—HAS PROOF 








* Then stir briskly ‘drink quick- 





For More Endurance— 
Less Fatigue 


Knox Gelatine was used 
exclusively in the scientific 
tests and experiments. 
Ready-flavored gelatine 
desserts which are about 
85% sugar and only about 
10% gelatine will not do. 
Be sure to use the plain, 


Pour onto the water 2 


* envelopes (or two level 
tablespoonfuls of Knox Gel- 
atine. 





ly. If it thickens, stir, 


Do this twice p day—viliis or 

" after meals—for seven days. Then 

reduce to 1 envelope (or 1 tablespoon- 

ful) twice a day. If there is a drop in 

the weight, increase to original 2 
envelopes. 





unflavored Knox Gelatine 
—K-N-O-X—which you 
can get from any grocer. 
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ACT TODAY: 


Write for details of how Knozcan Fae 
build stamina for r team. 
Gelatine, Dept. 494, mercies 5 
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OF FALL STYLE 

EQUIPMENT 
STYLIZED COLORFUL 
FOOTBALL UNIFORMS 





Voit Sports Equipment also includes Enduro, 
Regulation and All Rubber Athletic Balls, 
Inflated Playground Balls, Tennis Balls, etc. 


@) ee 


EQUIPMENT 


MFD. BY W. J. VOIT RUBBER CORP, 1600 EAST 25TH STREET, 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. - BRANCH: 180 N. WACKER DR., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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WELCOME TO 


a cordial invitation to 
colleges and high s 
tend the Thirty-firsi 


Iowa and its capita 





Founder 
John L. events of the we 
Griffith make every effor 
Director here a happy 
Franklin P. 
Johnson 


PRO 


Special Events 


100-Yard Dash, 120-Yard 
High Hurdles, Shot Put, 
Javelin Throw, Broad 
Jump, Discus Throw, 440- 
Yard Hurdles, Two-Mile # 
Run, Pole Vault and 
High Jump. (Open only 
to college and university 
men.) 


WILBUR (Whizzer) WHITE 






This is Wilbur 
(Whizzer) White, 

Drake track captain. 
White for three years has 
been one of the Missouri Val- 
ley conference’s best hurdlers, Relay, Sprint Medley Re- 
winning os or low he cog lay, Distance Medley Re- 
event or both during all three years. . 

He will be pitted against the world’s lay, Svelwe Relse 
greatest hurdlers at this year’s Drake Four-Mile Relay and 480- 
Relays in Des Moines. Yard Shuttle High 
Hurdle Relay. 


University Section 


440-Yard Relay, 880- 
Yard Relay, One-Mile 
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REL 


2\6 and 27 
‘ODES MOINES 


Moines Committee extends 
1 tojathletes of universities, 
1 sdhools of America to at- 
irs Annual Drake Relays. 








pitall city are proud of the 


We'll 

theoutstanding athletic Help You 
wdrld, and they will Bence ono 
ffortto have your stay, The hsdpa ‘Cite 
man of the Drake Relays Com- 


mittee will be glad to make 
hotel reservations for you and 
your team. 
For further information, write Di- 
rector Johnson, in care of Drake Uni- 
versity, Des Moines, Iowa. 


y dnd pleasant one. 





00} GRAM 


JOHN MUNSKI 


College Section 


Yard 
Put, 880-Yard Relay, One- 


eal Mile Relay, Sprint Med- 
440. | ley Relay and Two-Mile 
Mile # Relay. 

and 

- High School 
rsity 


Section 













This is John 
Munski, Missouri's 
successor to Glenn 


| (Separate Relays for 
jon Class A and Class B 






Schools; Iowa high schools 


Cunningham as mile king 












seo. | $< snninghe 
Mile with over 600 students, of the Big Six. conference. 
R and all out of state of Last year Munsk?'s ge an 
y Re- i. : ' fs chor lap carried Missouri to the 
» Re- owa, are in Class A.) distance medley relay champion- 
ay 440-Yard Relay, 880- ship at the Drake Relays and he 
Yard Relay, One-Mile will be back with the Tigers for 
480- y g 
” Relay and Two-Mile Re- another record attempt this year. 
igh lay. See him at the Relays! 
P 
i 
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Try them out for...... 


ppteng 


Put them on the boys 


and 


Cleats can be placed in 
any position. Here is 
an arrangement many 
boys find to their lik- 
ing. In action the cleats 
are in the right place 
for any change of direc- 


see the 


SPOT-BILT FOOTBALL SHOES 


results. 





Here is another cleat 
arrangement that _ is 
proving popular. It’s 
a matter of individual 
preference, but never- 
theless illustrates the 
versatility of arrange- 


- with Gompresso-Lock Oblong Detachable Cleats _— 


If you’ve been reading our ads you're familiar by now 
with the advantages of SPOT-BILT Compresso-Lock 
oblong detachable cleats—sure footing, more stability, 
better balance, better traction, perfect pivots, accurate 
passing and kicking, more foot comfort and no injury 
hazard. In case you are one of the few coaches com- 
pletely satisfied with round cleats you may have said 
to yourself: “If oblong detachable cleats are really 
that good, why haven’t they replaced round cleats long 
ago? Why this sudden awakening?” Oblong detach- 
able cleats were a mechanical impossibility until 
SPOT-BILT’S recent development of the Compresso- 


Lock attachment. 


SPOT-BILT Compresso-Lock oblong detachable cleats 
cannot come off or change position. The Compresso- 
Lock attachment holds cleats at any angle under 
powerful compression. When a player finds the cleat 
arrangement that best suits his needs he knows that 
the cleats positively will stay in that position. More- 
over, these oblong cleats can be used in combination 
with round cleats, if desired. Compresso-Lock round 
and oblong cleats are legal. They are practical. They 
are safe. You should be interested to the extent of a 
spring-practice tryout. Contact the SPOT-BILT dis- 
tributor in your territory or write us direct. 


WITCHELL-SHEILL COMPANY, 1635 Augusta Boulevard, Chicago 





AMERICA’S FINEST FOOTBALL SHOES 
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ITH but few exceptions, the ad- 
ministration of a relay meet re- 
quires the same organization and 


attention to detail as does any conven- 
tion or gathering of a comparatively large 


number of people. Early and complete 
plans are, of course, necessary for the suc- 
cessful administration of a meet of any 
considerable size, and, in the last analysis, 
it is attention to the details of each de- 
partment which makes for a smoothly run- 
ning schedule, satisfactory conditions for 
competition, the coaches’ and spectators’ 
enjoyment of the meet ‘and the ultimate 
satisfaction of the person or committee in 
charge of the entire affair. 

In this connection it might be men- 
tioned that it is in no case possible for one 
person to attend properly to all of the de- 
tailed preparations that have to be made 
in the successful administration of an ath- 
letic meet of this kind. A group or com- 
mittee should, in all instances, be organ- 
ized with the responsibility so divided that 
the work necessary in every department 
can be satisfactorily projected and com- 
pleted. A general chairman, manager, or 
director is required to follow and co-ordi- 
nate the activities of the group. 

Except for additional responsibilities on 
the part of clerks of the course, press 
stewards, and the person or persons han- 
dling the equipment and the preparation 
of the track, a relay meet requires little, if 
any, more attention than an ordinary 
track and field championship. There are, 
however, more events to run off because it 
is customary to include on the program 
of a relay meet a number of individual 
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events in which championships are deter- 
mined. 

The larger the meet, from the viewpoint 
of both number of competitors and size of 
attending crowd, the earlier must the com- 
mittee in charge begin preparations for the 
affair. Meets attracting 500 or more par- 
ticipants and four or five thousand spec- 
tators, require administration activity as 
early as three or four months before the 
date of the competition, a convenient date 
must be set even before this time, unless 
the meet is held annually on a traditional 
date. 

Following the announcement of the date, 
the first evidence of activity by the man- 
agement is usually the sending of informa- 
tion about the competition to the various 
schools which are to be invited. This in- 
formation should include the events which 
will be contested, the time schedule on 
which they are to be run, the rules of 
competition and eligibility, blanks for the 
proper entry of contestants, notice of 
drawings for the events and any special 
regulations considered necessary by the 
management. For those who may not be 
acquainted with other pertinent details in 
connection with the meet, information 
should be included concerning hotel ac- 
commodations in the community, the 
awards that will be made to winning and 
placing teams and individuals, attendant 
attractions, if any are to be provided, and 
some information about the kind of com- 
petition that might be expected, usually 
is partially available in a list of the offi- 
cial meet records and the results of the 
previous year’s competition. Provision 


Administration of 
a Relay Meet 


By Franklin P. Johnson 
Track Coach, Drake University 





for the desired awards in the way of 
trophies, medals, etc. should be made early 
by the person responsible ‘for their selec- 
tion. More than a month should be al- 
lowed for their manufacture and delivery. 
About this time or sooner the tickets 
should be printed, unless general admission 
accommodations only are to be made avail- 
able to the ticket-buying public. 

An early check of all the equipment 
necessary on the field and track for the 
smooth running of the meet should be 
made. A list of these items might be 
made here, but these requirements are 
very well covered in a section of the offi- 
cial Track & Field Rule Book of the Na- 
tional Collegiate Athletic Association, 
titled “Preparations for a Track and 
Field Meet.” A program should be avail- 
able for the spectators and if this is of 
considerable size and includes advertising, 
early attention to this should be given, al- 
though the names of participating teams 
and individuals cannot be included until 
the entries have been received. 

Most successful meets are actively pro- 
moted by a sub-committee on promotion. 
This committee will, of course, consider 
the issuance of desirable publicity items, 
the sale of tickets, the co-operation of ho- 
tels and retail merchants for the display 
of various promotional materials. From 
the point of view of satisfactory attend- 
ance, this is a most important work. For 
the enjoyment of the people who are at- 
tracted to the meet, other sub-committees 
will play a large part, namely, those in 
charge of the officials and their proper 

(Continued on page 44) 











How Champions Train 


Training for the Discus 
Throw 


By Frank Hill 
Track Coach, Northwestern University 


HERE are nearly as many opinions 

as to the most effective type of ring- 

work in the discus throw as there 
are individual throwers; and yet there is a 
general agreement among coaches who 
have handled the top-flight throwers of re- 
cent years that there are certain basic mat- 
ters of technique which must be incor- 
porated into any style to make that style 
effective. Not having been fortunate 
enough to have worked with a thrower of 
that class in late years myself, I am going 
to take the liberty of passing on to the 
readers of this article the findings and ob- 
servations of the coaches of the more suc- 
cessful of our present-day collegiate per- 
formers. The material upon which I am 
drawing is that which has been presented 
during the annual coaches clinics held in 
connection with the National Collegiate 
Track and Field Meets of the past two or 
three seasons. 

Without deciding whether the thrower is 
to start in the back of the ring, facing the 
direction of the throw, with his back to it, 
or with his left side toward it, the ques- 
tion that I shall first take up is whether he 
will glide through the pivot and turn or 
whether he will jump around. Advocates 
of the former speak of its gracefulness; of 
the latter, of its power. Neither of them 
is exactly right. In between the two is the 
happy medium, perhaps, that will get the 
result we seek, the maximum of power de- 
livered at the optimum instant of time. 

The discus throw is a power event. 
Grace, and beauty, and smoothness of ac- 
tion are useful here only if they impart 
added force to the departing missile. The 
waltzing glide that seldom brings a cre- 
scendo of power is apt to develop a dip in 
the path of the discus during the body 
whirl with a resultant loss of continuity 
of applied power. The jump-method of 
getting across the ring and into the throw- 
ing position has the disadvantage of caus- 
ing the thrower to come to a full stop at 
the end of the pivot jump and thus lose 
the momentum that should be his in a con- 
tinuous motion action. The accompanying 
pictures of Pete Zagar of Stanford, Olym- 
pic and National Collegiate champion, 
were taken during the 1939 N.C.A.A. Meet 
in Los Angeles. They demonstrate rather 
well a form of ring-work that combines 
the most useful features of the glide and 
the jump-around and yet one that is def- 
initely distinct from either. Note in Illus- 
tration 3, how the left foot is used to add 
power to the pivot, a help not available in 
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the jump style and not capable of devel- 
oping much force during the glide. 

To be successful, a discus thrower must 
develop a hip action which will allow him 
to snap his hips out ahead of the discus as 
it comes to the point of completing the 
throw. This free hip-action is a natural at- 
tribute with many of the best throwers. 
It may be developed in some degree by 
ambitious beginners through simple exer- 
cises, such as having the thrower stand in 
the ring, assume the final throwing stance, 
and then throw his right hip forward in a 
“shimmying” motion without lifting his 
right toe from the ground. An exercise on 
the tumbling mat may be performed by 
having the athlete lie on his back and, rais- 
ing his right leg straight up at an angle of 
ninety degrees, cross the leg over his body 
and touch the mat as for as possible to the 
left with the right foot. The same exercise 
may be used for the left leg. 

To a great extent, coaches seem to have 
abandoned the bent-arm method of carry- 
ing the discus behind the back in favor of 
the straight-arm style. The argument in 
favor of the former was—and is—that it 
caused the discus to lag the required dis- 
tance behind the shoulder during the body 
whirl. A thrower using the straight-arm 
method can insure this lag by starting his 
forward whirl while the discus is being 
carried back from the shoulder to the full 
backward extension of the arm during the 
last preliminary swing of the discus. The 
accurate timing of the start of the pivot in 
relation to the position of the discus on its 
rearward arc is important and worthy of 
a great amount of experiment and study. 
The thrower who does not start his pivot 
until the discus has reached the point far- 
thest back of its swing, is likelv to find 
that the reaction of the arm and shoulder 
hurry the discus forward a little too soon; 
or that the strain of holding the discus at 
full extension to the rear is detrimental to 
the maintenance of equilibrium during the 





- early stages of the action. 


The power of the throw comes from the 
whirl of the body driven by the legs 
through the pivot and turn. It is impera- 
tive that the thrower keep the timing be- 
tween the leg-drive and body position. To 
this end it is advisable to pivot the left 
side of the body as a unit rather than to 
twist the left shoulder back in an effort to 
pull the right shoulder through ahead of 
the discus. The illustrations of Pete Zagar 
demonstrate this point extremely well. 


The work necessary to the development 
of proper foot-placement and body-bal- 
ance in the ring is long and tedious and 
should, in itself, bring the athlete into fair 
condition for competition. To add snap to 
his footwork, short sprints—say of twenty- 
five or thirty yards—in competition with 


team mates and from gun starts are of 
great value. For a sense of balance, work 
over the high or low hurdles and high 
jumping will help. 


U hee 
Training for the Sprints 


By Harry Hillman 
Track Coach, Dartmouth College 


HEN the call is made for track 
candidates usually twice as many 
boys report for the sprints as for 


the other events. Some believe that it 
takes less work to get in shape for the 
shorter dash races, than for the more 
gruelling races. There are, however, a 
great many things that an athlete must 
learn and practice before he can expect to 
become even an average sprinter. 

Almost any boy can sprint, but how 
fast is another matter. Usually the best 
sprinter has natural speed and a boy, so 
gifted, has a very good chance of becoming 
a fast sprinter, after he has acquired the 
correct techniques such as the start, arm 
and leg action, balance and finish—in other 
words, the form needed to get all out of 
himself that is possible. 

There is no special build needed by a 
sprinter. Good sprinters have been small 
and good ones have been tall. The smaller 
sprinters usually are fast off their marks 
and the average tall man generally has 
a stronger finish. For example, Arthur 
Duffey, formerly of Georgetown, who was 
a chunky chap with a lightning-fast get- 
away, even often appearing to beat the 
gun, usually got two yards on other good 
sprinters in the first ten yards. On the 
other hand, Ralph Craig, the former Mich- 
igan sprinter, who was a tall chap and a 
slow starter had a terrific kick at the end 
of his races. Years back it was the usual 
thing for Craig to be last in a 100-yard 
dash at 80 yards, but he came home with 
a drive that won many races for him. His 
best distance was the 220 yards, while 
Duffey was much better at 50, 60 and 100 
yards. In fact he seldom went much 
farther in his races. 

Any boy desiring to become a sprinter 
should start in the fall doing light cross- 
country jogging, in order to build the leg 
muscles up to the development which is 
required of a sprinter. Nowadays many 
sprinters break down with pulled mus- 
cles; their muscles will not stand the 
strain of the powerful thrusts, needed by 
a good sprinter. In the old days before 
automobiles became the fad, few of the 
good runners had much leg trouble as the 
older generation did more walking than 
the present-day athlete. 

A very good example of the value of 
walking and jogging is found here in Han- 
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Pete Zagar of Stanford, 
Winner of the 1939 
N.C.A.A. Meet 


Illustration 1—The thrower starts with his 
back in the direction of the throw. Note 
that the body has been started on its rota- 
tion to the left while the arm has not yet 
reached its full backward swing. This helps 
keep the discus behind the shoulder during 
the rotation of the body. 


Illustration 2—Note the position of the 
left arm, held across the chest with a very 
apparent relaxation. 


Illustration 3—The drive off the left foot 
is adding power to the pivot. 


Illustration 4—The discus is carried well 
back during the pivot and turn. 


Illustration 5 shows the completion of the 
turn. Note especially the flex in the right 
leg, the position of the discus in relation 
to the shoulder, the left arm flexed across the 
body, and the general relaxation that is so 
evident in this picture. 


Illustration 6 shows the split instant before 
delivery. Note the flexed right leg giving 
the drive to the throw, the straight left leg, 
ard the discus arm coming through relaxed 
and with a “sling” effect. 


Illustrations 7, 8 and 9 show a good finish 
to an excellent throw. There is no indica- 
tion of falling away to the left. 














over. There is a boy five miles from here, 
who, although only seventeen years of age, 
is perhaps one of the most outstanding 
middle distance runners in the country as 


a schoolboy. Without any strenuous 
training, because of his age, the boy has 
done 1:56 for the 880 and 2:16 for the 
1000 yards indoors. This boy has devel- 
oped tremendously by delivering newspa- 
pers every morning, over a three-mile 
route. Although young in age, his leg 
muscles are undoubtedly developed more 
than most youths, twenty-one years of 


A five-mile hike or a two-mile jog, even 
some mountain-climbing in the fall will 
be of great help to any runner, even a 
sprinter. Some may say this type of work 
has a tendency to slow up a sprinter, and 
perhaps it does, out of season, but it gives 
the athlete the preliminary development 
needed for the violent efforts of a sprinter. 

In the case of the old-time professional 
runners who made a living running the 
sprints, in the annual Sheffield Handicap 
race in England and the professional races 
held annually for sizable purses in the New 
England and the Middle Atlantic States, 
they spent many hours perfecting their 
form, and worked continuously trying to 
improve their starts. It was a regular 
thing to see these professional athletes use 
five or six lanes for their practicing work. 
They would start with different holes, 
change their hands and feet and would 
spend months trying to find out which 
way they could get off their marks the 
fastest. They would have possibly six or 
seven pairs of tight-fitting shoes and vari- 
ous length spikes, using the shoes best 
adapted to the tracks. The average school 
or college sprinter seldom spends any time 
except on running and in trying to get out 
of his holes. Consequently he loses out 
on the many small things that help make 
a sprinter. 

Many good sprinters are quick thinkers; 
they respond readily and have control of 
their reactions. For example, in a group 
of high-class sprinters in such an event as 
the final of the 100 meters at the Olympic 
Games, it is interesting to watch their 
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quick responses to the commands and 
their quick reaction getting off their marks, 
as one small slip will put them out of the 
running. 


The Importance of a Fast Start 


One of the more important requisites of 
good sprinting is ability to get off to a 
flying start. This is necessary especially 
in the short indoor dashes. There are 
several methods of starting. For the “On- 
your-mark” position some athletes like to 
place their feet far back of the mark, 
others have what we might call the aver- 
age start. This method has stood the test 
of time and is explained as follows: The 
sprinter places his front foot about six to 
eight inches behind the mark, with the 
rear knee about opposite the base of the 
large toe of the front leg. The set position 
is obtained by raising the body up so that 
the back is about level and the body as 
far forward as possible without being 
overbalanced. There are, as stated, many 
variations, and these changes may be made 
to suit the individual. Some have longer 
arms than others, some have longer legs so 
that there can be no definitely designated 
distance that a runner should use. After 
getting the principles of the start, the run- 
ner should then spend considerable time 
practicing on his stance. A sprinter should 
endeavor to keep as relaxed as possible. 
The arm action of a sprinter is very im- 
portant. If the athlete starts with his left 
foot forward, when he drives his rear leg 
out of the holes, he should thrust his left 
arm forward in a relaxed front drive. This 
permits the runner to have a good forward 
body bend and permits him to throw him- 
self into his running. Without this arm 
action the athlete would fall flat on his 
face. The right arm should drop back 
as the left arm goes forward. This is, of 
course, just an improvement on a person 
walking, as when he steps out with his 
right foot the left arm goes forward. 

There are several opinions as to the 
place where the weight of the body should 
be for an athlete in the “Set” position. 


.Some claim the weight should be about 


two-thirds on the front foot and one-third 
on the hands. Many sprinters use either 
method but I feel sure that the better 
method is the one in which the weight is 
distributed. There should be just enough 
weight on the rear leg to allow for a quick 
drive. All this weight distribution should 
naturally be forward. The athlete should 
retain his front body-bend until he gets in 
his running, then his body comes up more 
erect, but, of course, never straight up. 

Many coaches and athletes feel that a 
long first stride is helpful, while others take 
short quick strides. The method generally 
used is a natural stride which will be 
shorter when the athlete once gets under 
way. Much time must be used in prac- 
ticing the starts as this is undoubtedly the 
most important part of a race. It is ad- 
visable for a coach to have someone who 
understands the sprints look the candi- 
dates over occasionally, correcting the 
errors. 

When once under way, the sprinter 
should have a fairly good high knee-action 
with a shoot forward on the lower part of 
the leg, and be well up on the toes. By 
this method an athlete covers more dis- 
tance. Many athletes have a tendency to 
dive for the tape. A sprinter who runs 
through the tape is more likely to win 
than one who jumps for it. 


Speed An Advantage in All Sports 


Speed in any athletic event is an im- 
portant factor. Few football players know 
how to run and few big league ball players 
have much speed. An exceptionally fast 
man is a great help to his team and his 
own career in any sport. 

George Case, the present outfielder on 
the Washington Baseball Team is rated 
one of the fastest runners, if not the fast- 
est, in the big leagues. His base stealing 
record last year was far ahead of any 
other player. A fellow like Case can beat 
out many infield hits and greatly improve 
his batting average. 

When Jack Donovan, the ex-Dartmouth 
hurdler, was competing, his form was 

(Continued on page 43) 
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The Start and Finish 
of the 100-Yard 
Dash in the 
1939 N.C.A.A. Meet 


Illustration 1. The third athlete from the 
left seems to have better distribution by hav- 
ing his feet more spread. The first athlete 
from the left has his feet too close together. 
roe puts too much body weight on the 

ands. 


Illustration 2. The fourth athlete from 
the left has an ideal stance, with feet spread 
apart to allow proper distribution of weight 
on hands and front foot. The average dis- 
tribution is about two-thirds weight on the 
forward foot and one-third on hands. 


Illustration 3. Note the third man from 
the left has a good arm swing. His right 
arm is in position for a powerful thrust for- 
ward. 


Illustration 4 shows all the runners with a 
good forward body bend which permits the 
athletes to get into their running early. 


In illustration 5 note the forward body 
bend with a good arm drive in the runner 
at the left (26). 


Illustration 6 shows Jeffrey with good run- 
ning form. While the other runner has poor 
arm action, and is swinging his chest to the 
side. 


Illustration 8 shows Jeffrey to have relaxed 
around the shoulders and is now driving 
along in good shape with good leg and arm 
action. 


Illustration 9. Jeffrey is getting a good 
forward right leg thrust. 


Illustration 10 shows a slight tie-up in the 
shoulders. 


In the drawings on the opposite page, 
taken from the Movies on Paper by David L. 
Holmes of Wayne University, the first two 
runners are “picking up” their hands while 
the last runner is driving hard with his. 














A Baseball Clinic by Mail 


spread just far enough so that the pitcher 
feels comfortable. He should not turn his 
head too far in order to see the baserun- 
ner as he must keep the batter in sight at 


EVERAL of the questions recently 
received for the Clinic-by-Mail col- 
umn were on the subject of pitch- 

ing. Hence these will be grouped together 
under that heading. 

Question 1: What should the pitcher 
do in early training? 

Question 2: What fundamentals should 
be taught a pitcher? 

Question 3: What stance should a pitch- 
er take with men on bases? 

Question 4: How should a pitcher 
throw to second base? 

Question 5: How much time should a 
pitcher take to warm up before a game? 

Answer 1: A pitcher in the early stages 
of conditioning should work easily and do 
considerable running to get his legs in 
shape. He should also do calisthenics and 
other exercises to get in proper condition. 
The boy should throw very easily to a 
catcher at first, warming up slowly. As 
his arm gets stronger he can throw harder, 
but he should throw nothing but straight 
balls for at least a week. After he has 
thrown for a week, he can start working 
on his curve ball. Care should be taken 
that he does not throw too many curve 
balls at the start. The pitcher should al- 
ways be working for control and may be 
aided in securing this by having the catch- 
er put his glove in various positions as a 
target. It is a good plan to have a bat- 
ter stand up at the plate, so that a pitcher 
will get used to him. After the second 
week, the pitcher should start working 
without a wind-up, so that he will become 
accustomed to pitching with men on bases. 
He should start also working on his “move” 
of throwing the ball to first base. Gen- 
erally it is harder for a pitcher to throw 
without the wind-up. The length of the 
daily workout depends on the boy; some 
can work harder than others. Usually, if 
a boy works hard one day, he should take 
it a little easier the next. A pitcher should 
stop throwing the instant his arm feels 





tired and should rest his arm, whenever 
it becomes sore. 

Answer 2: The fundamentals to be 
taught a pitcher should be as follows: 1. 
Good control. 2. Fast ball. 3. Curve 
ball. 4. Change of pace or slow ball. 5. 
How to field his position. 6. His move to 
first base. 7. How to watch baserunners. 
8. A pitcher should possess courage, tem- 
perament and brains. 

Every pitcher cannot have all the points 
listed above, but he should learn his strong 
points and work hard on them. 

By control we mean that a pitcher 
should learn to throw a ball high, low, in- 
side or outside and should be able to put 
it over the plate when he has to. The 
catcher can help the pitcher with his con- 
trol by always putting his glove in vari- 
ous positions as a target. 

The fast ball can be thrown by an over- 
hand delivery, side-arm delivery, or un- 
derhand delivery. The boy should throw 
the ball with the delivery which is most 
natural to him. The ball should be held 
with the first two fingers across the seams 
(or at least across one seam) at the point 
where the seams are closest together. The 
thumb should be held under the ball, but 
not too far under, because the ball should 
leave the end of the fingers when thrown. 

When throwing a curve ball, the pitcher 
should use the same motion as for the fast 
ball, except the ball is released over the 
index finger with a rotating snap of the 
wrist. The ball is held in the same man- 
ner as the fast ball except the second fin- 
ger should lie along one of the seams, and 
the thumb should be placed underneath 
the ball, but not around it. The ball 
should be held out as far as is comfortably 
possible toward the ends of the fingers so 
that the pitcher will get the greatest 
amount of rotation. 

There are different ways of throwing a 
slow ball or change-of-pace ball such as 
the finger-nail ball, the knuckle ball and 
fork ball. These all have the character- 
istics of the old spit ball in that the ball 
goes up without spinning. The easiest 
method of coaching the slow ball is to 
have the pitcher throw a slow curve, with 
the same delivery as a fast ball. The ball 
must be held very loosely and the hand 
allowed to pull away from the ball. The 
slow curve is easier to control and not as 
hard on the arm. 

A pitcher must learn to field bunts, to 
cover first base on balls hit near the first 
baseman and know when to back up bases. 

Answer 3: The pitcher must practice 
pitching from the position that he will as- 
sume with runners on first or on second. 
The rear foot should be in contact with 
the pitching rubber and the front foot 
should be in the direction of home plate, 


all times. After his stretch, his hands 
must come to rest in front of him at either 
the chest or waist. When delivering the 
ball, he should bring his front foot up fast 
and down fast so that the baserunner can- 
not get a running start. The pitcher must 
step directly to first when throwing to the 
first baseman. 

Courage, temperament and brains are 
purely individual abilities. Confidence 
helps a great deal. This generally comes 
from experience 

Answer 4: There are different ways in 
which a pitcher may throw to second base, 
but I believe it is easier for a right-handed 
pitcher to turn to his right and throw. 
He should throw with a side-arm motion, 
at a point on the base closest to third base 
and about a foot from the ground. 

Answer 5: A pitcher, before a game, 
should take from ten to fifteen minutes to 
warm up. The time depends on each in- 
dividual. He should warm up slowly and 
should throw from a distance never less 
than sixty feet from the catcher. He 
should increase his speed gradually, and 
use only the fast ball until his arm is 
warm. After his arm is warm, he should 
throw at full speed and then start using 
the curve ball. The curve ball should be 
started slowly and worked up gradually. 
Just before the game, he should throw at 
least five or six curve balls and five or six 
fast balls at full speed. 

Question 6: A runner is on first base; 
the batter hits a ball that looks like a 
home run; the baserunner runs nearly to 
third base before he realizes that the ball 
has been caught by one of the outfielders. 
Does the baserunner have to follow the 
base line back to first or can he cut di- 
rectly across the field? 

Answer 6: The baserunner will have to 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Morrie Arnovich, Hard 
Hitting Outfielder of the 
Phillies an Excellent 
Example of Relaxation 
at the Plate. 


(Illustrations 1-10) 


For the following illustrations, The Ath- 
letic Journal is indebted to Mr. Ethan Allen, 
The Film Bureau of the National League 
Professional Baseball Clubs, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City. 


Illustration 1. Notice the shoulders level, 
not too close to the plate (so inside balls 
can be hit well), bat back, ready to hit (off 
Caan weight evenly distributed on both 
egs. 


Illustration 2. The bat is brought farther 
back, arms are out from body. Notice Arno- 
vich’s good style. The bat is as far back as 
the pitcher winds up, as it ever is. The 
batter should not “wind up” with the bat. 
This makes a batsman swing late and an 
easy target for a fast ball. 


Illustrations 3 and 4. Arnovich has begun 
his shift of weight to the front foot. Notice 
the foot is not lifted high off the ground. 


Illustration 5. Arnovich, his left foot 
firmly on the ground, begins to swing the 
bat and begins to push with his right foot, 
a source of additional power. 


Illustration 6. Note that the plane of the 
bat’s swing is level. The drive off the right 
foot is pronounced in this picture. 


Illustration 7 shows the bat meeting the 
ball. Note the ball is hit in front of the 
body. This puts body weight into the hit 
and this, together with a powerful leg action, 
accounts for Arnovich’s power. 


Illustration 8. Note the continued smooth 
swing of the bat. Arnovich is beginning to 
pull his right foot into position for the first 
step to first base. Note the action of his 
wrists. They were straight in line with the 
bat in Illustration 7. Here they have 
“broken” with the swing, giving the addi- 
tional driving power obtained from wrist 
action or wrist snap. 


Illustration 9. The right foot is digging 
in for an actual sprinter’s start. The follow- 
through with the bat is pulling Arnovich 
into stride. 


Illustration 10. The bat is literally “left 
up in the air.” It wastes time to throw a 
bat. Arnovich is off to a fast start. 














“Gabby” Hartnett, One of 
All-Time Greats, 
Catching 


(Illustrations 11-18) 


Illustration 11. Notice how well the 
signals are concealed. The right hand should 
be against the right thigh, well up in the 
pode 4 the fingers not protruding below the 
legs. The _ on the left knee protects 
the signals from the third base coacher. 


Illustration 12. Note the catcher’s stance. 
The feet are well spread, but not to a 
“straddle.” The catcher is well-balanced. 
Notice how his fingers are bent on the right 
hand, and that his thumb is behind his 
fingers for protection. 


Illustration 13. Notice how the right hand 
is still protected. The weight is still balanced 
until the position of the ball is determined. 
The catcher is lining up the ball. Hartnett 
has badly injured ya one finger in eighteen 
years. 


Illustration 14. The ball is passing the 
batter, but notice the right hand is still 
partly closed and limp as protection. Notice 
the right foot is moving to the right. The 
pitch is to the right over the corner but not 
a pitch-out. Note that the body “is squarely 
behind the ball. To have every pitch 
blocked with the body prevents passed balls. 


Illustration 15. The weight has been 
shifted before the ball is caught. Hartnett 
is now on his right foot. The throw is al- 
ways accomplished for right-handed throw- 
ers by shifting the weight to the left foot. 
The weight should be on the right foot 
when the ball is caught. This is the biggest 
secret of getting a throw away quickly. Notice 
that the ball is being caught in the glove 
with the hand as a trap door, not between 
the hands, a common fault. The fingers are 
only opening now. 


Illustration 16. The step is begun as the 
-ball is being brought back out of the glove, 
another time saver in getting the throw 
away. 


Illustration 17. Notice the step precedes 
the throw. The weight is now on the left 
(front) foot. Notice the throw is overhand. 
It was started about even with the ear. Hart- 
nett continually advises catchers to think in 
terms of throwing from the ear. This is far 
enough to bring the ball back and causes 
it to be thrown past the eye, making for 
accuracy. 


Illustration 18. The throw has been com- 
pleted. Notice how much of the throwing 
is actually done with the body. The arm 
directs as much as throws the ball. This 
makes for more speed on the throw and saves 
on the arm. 
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Harry Danning of the 
Giants Throwing to 
Second or First With a 
Left-Handed Batter 
at Bat. 


(Illustrations 19-20) 


Illustration 19. He has taken a full side- 
step to his left, just before receiving ball. 
This blocks the ball with his body and en- 
ables him to throw in front of the batsman 
without danger of hitting him or spoiling his 
vision. 


Illustration 20. The weight has been 
shifted to the left (front) foot. Compare 
this illustration with 17; the footwork is 
identical regardless of position of the throw. 
The throwing is done as much with the feet 
and body as with the arm. Failure to have 
the feet in proper position is responsible for 
slow throws and stolen bases. 


Illustration 21. Notice the ball is con- 
cealed in the glove, preven the coacher 
from determining the kind of pitch. See 
Answer 2 for descri jon of methods of grip- 
ping the ball for different types of pitches. 
They must be well concealed in this fashion. 
Notice the smoothness of the swing—no jerk. 
Jerk is one of the chief causes of sore arms. 
The right (pivot) foot, not visible in the 
picture, is firmly on the rubber. 
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Proper Pitching Delivery. 
Paul Derringer, Star 
Pitcher of the Cincinnati 
Reds, National League 
Champions 


(Illustrations 21-31) 


Illustration 22. Notice the sideward rota- 
tion of the body to the right, the arm start- 
ing down, the left foot starting up. 


Illustration 23. The body has turned to 
the right. Note that the ball is still in the 
glove as it is brought down. The left foot 
still going up. 


Illustration 24. Notice the body is 
ginning - lean backward. This is the 
pinning of a motion similar to 

ly to shoot an arrow. It is 
for much of a pitcher’s speed. Good prac- 
Sa, oe ne” do tisha eae ae 
foot, pivot to the right, to touch the 
ground behind where the left’ heel was — 
the foot was lifted with the right hand an 
return to original position without losi 
balance. Notice the left foot i 
shoulder high for two reasons. 
to the ground 











the batter’s vision from which the ball will 
come (for overhand pitchers only) a moment 
later, providing a slight distraction of atten- 
tion. Notice the arm is comparatively 
straight, similar to the spoke of a wheel with 
the shoulder as a hub. Do not consciously 
try to bend the arm at the elbow. This may 
pull a muscle. 


Illustration 25. The arm is now almost 
straight behind the body. The glove is no 
longer needed as protection against the 
coacher as he cannot see through the 
pitcher’s body. The left foot is coming 
down. The left hand is well in front of the 
body as a balance. 


Illustration 26. Almost the exact half-way 
point. Notice the arms make almost a 
straight line. The left foot is now firmly 
in contact with the ground. Derringer is 
starting to shift his weight forward. Stepping 
too far or shifting the weight too soon, makes 
pitches lower than intended. Too short a 
step or shift of weight too late makes pitches 
higher than intended. For pitchers who con- 
sistently throw too high or too low, coaches 
should look at these two things first. They 
cause a major part of wildness. A catcher 
a first at his pitcher’s stride when he is 


Illustration 27. Notice the forearm makes 
almost a right angle with the upper arm. 
This is the arm snap which comes naturally 
at this point. To prove it try to swing your 
arm in a circle and keep it rigid. It is ex- 
tremely difficult. The weight of the ball in 
the hand at this point accentuates this tend- 
ency. To straighten the arm (as in Illustra- 
tion 28) makes the forearm travel faster than 
the upper arm, hence adds speed and to 
curves adds “break.” Nearly all of weight 
is on left foot now. 


Illustration 28. Notice the arm is straight- 
ening out naturally. The weight is entirely 
on the left foot. This makes for smoothness 
and terrific speed, also for Derringer’s noted 
absence of sore arms despite his terrific speed. 


Illustration 29. Derringer is following 
’ through for two reasons, to keep the ball in 
front of his shirt, making it more difficult 
for the batter to see—white against gray; and 
to keep his balance and be in position to 
field a ball. 


Illustration 30, 31. Still following through. 
Derringer, a fine fielding pitcher, has over- 
done he | follow-through a little bit here, but 
is still balanced. Normally he finishes with 
his right foot firmly on the ground, his 
weight evenly distributed, ready to go in or 
to either side. Pitchers have a tendency to 
grow careless with no one on base. Der- 
ringer’s form is almost a perfect example for 
any young over-hand pitcher to follow. 


Illustrations edited by C. O. Brown, 
Athletic Institute 
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High Horizontal Bar 


By Hartley D. Price 


Assistant Professor of Physical Education, University of Illinois 
' Varsity Gymnastics Coach; and Director of Gymkana 


O the layman, an exhibition of skill 

on the high horizontal bar may 
seem amazing. To the experienced 
coach, the performance, however, of such 
difficult stunts is the result of steady and 
consistent practice with proper regard for 
effective safety procedures. The polished 
gymnast “flies through the air with the 
greatest of ease” only after persistent en- 
deavor and perseverance. The gymnast 
may enjoy his chosen sport during the en- 
tire year, whereas participants in seasonal 
sports may find their activities limited. 


A reverse flyaway from a 
forward giant swing. 


Illustration 1. 


The gymnast may be busy with competi- 
tion during the winter months, but in the 
fall, the spring and the summer he may 
participate in shows and exhibitions. A 
complete gymnastic program * should in- 
clude both the competitive and exhibition 
phases of gymnastics. 

The gymnast in order to be successful 
should know how to learn the various 
skills correctly and in their right order. 
The starting point for the learner on the 
high horizontal bar is first to gain both 
competence and confidence on the low 
horizontal bar. As a general rule, the bar 
should be raised to an intermediate hejght 
after the stunt has been learned on the 
low bar before it is raised to standard 


1 Hartley D. Price, “Safety Procedures in 
Gymnastics,” Athletic Journal, Vol. XX, 
No. 6, February, 1940, pp. 10-12; 45, 46. 

2At the University of Illinois, the gym- 
nastic team performs with the gymkana 
troupe during the fall and spring. The gym- 
kana troupe stages numerous local shows, 
ten road shows, out-of-state trips and two 
home-shows annually. During the winter, 
the mnasts are busy with the varsity gym- 
nastics team. 
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height. The gymnast should use sufficient 
chalk (magnesium carbonate) to insure a 
safe grip. 


Fundamental Stunts to Be Learned 


Fundamental stunts that should be 
learned on the high horizontal bar are 
the following: The knee-swing up; back- 
ward and forward knee circles (single and 
double) ; the backward hip circle; the kip 
or upstart (ordinary and reverse); the 
forward hip circle; the back kip, the seat 
rise; and the uprise (ordinary and re- 
verse, Illustration 5). 

The beginning gymnast should strive to 
master a given trick in good form before 
he moves on toward the more difficult 
stunts. 


Good Form Is a Requisite 


All stunts should be performed in terms 
of certain standards of good form. Such 
standards include: 1. Beauty of execution. 





Illustration 2. The dislocated giant swing 
—a difficult move. 


2. Smoothness of motion. 3. Poised body 
throughout movement. 4. Continuity. 5. 
Unity of movement. 6. Gracefulness. 7. 
Legs straight, feet together, and toes 
pointed. 


Progression Important 


The sequence of stunts should be learned 
in the correct order of difficulty. With the 
attainment of the basic fundamentals the 
aspiring gymnast should strive to achieve 
mastery of the following stunts: 1. Or- 
dinary giant swing. 2. Reverse giant swing. 
3. Other giant swings. 4. Giant swing 


change movements. 5. Difficult re-grasps. 
6. Difficult dismounts (Illustration 1). 


The Ordinary Giant Swing 


The ordinary or regular grasp is used 
in the execution of this stunt. The ordi- 
nary giant swing should not be attempted 
until the aspiring gymnast has acquired 
all of the fundamental tricks, especially an 
excellent free hip-circle and a three-quar- 
ter giant swing. In the three-quarter giant, 
the performer should be able to control 
the swing in the extended position, so that 
he may attain a support position above the 
bar. 

Before the attempt to master the giant 
swing, a three-quarter giant should be tried 
first. From a support position and an or- 
dinary grasp, the performer should swing 
out to a fully extended position; he then 
should force his shoulders forward as he 
flexes at the waist to swing the hips over 
the bar. In this way he should be able 
to return to the support position. The 
performer should try this stunt at first 
with a small swing. He should gradually 
increase the pendulum until he is able to 
swing in a fully extended position. With 
mastery of the three-quarter giant he is 
now ready for the giant swing. 


Safety Procedures 


1. In learning the giant, it is advisable 
(Continued on page 29) 





Mount to reverse giant 


Illustration 3. 
swing in process. 
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Lollipops vs. Learning 


|S sprog sep there appeared in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post an article entitled ‘‘Lollipops vs. 
Learning,’’ written by a high school teacher. It is 
not our purpose to discuss or criticize an educa- 
tional system as such, but a few points brought out 
by this teacher are worthy of consideration by all 
who are interested in the general problem of educa- 
tion. 

The basis of the author’s contention regarding a 
well-known theory of education is that the child 
should not be required to undertake difficult tasks 
or to study subjects in which he may not be inter- 
ested. This teacher was quoted as saying, ‘‘I some- 
times think that the only contact with adult stand- 
dards of accomplishment, the only real hard work 
done by my high-school boys, is on the football field 
—a field not yet invaded by Progressive methods. 
Football coaches want results. Perhaps that is why 
none of them has yet taught line plunging in swing 
time, or adapted Bingo to signal practice.’’ 

The Editor of the Chicago Daily News, in com- 
menting on the article referred to, writes as follows: 
‘‘But even if it can be shown to produce favorable 
results in specific instances, is the sugar-coating 
system on the whole advisable? What can’t be 
driven from the mind of the average parent is the 
surety based upon personal experience, that little 
worth while in life is gained without a struggle, 
oftimes struggle of the most unremitting character, 
against odds that a capricious fate seems deliber- 
ately to render adverse. An indulgent teacher, anx- 
ious to make things easy for her class, and incident- 
ally for herself, may try to sugar-coat the bitter 
P and smooth the thorny paths, and may succeed. 

ut life will not. The hard world of reality will 
not even make the effort. Parents who suggest this 
are accused by some educators of a sadistic and sav- 

recidivism to the age of ferrule, dunce cap and 
hickory stick, but the accusation is unwarranted. 
The average parent is neither a military martinet 
nor a Dickensian bully. He simply can’t get it out 
of his head, poor soul, that school, primarily, is 
intended as a training ground for life, and that life 
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is an arena where punches are seldom pulled.”’ 

The question arises as to whether a child who has 
always followed the easy way of doing things will 
be better qualified for life’s battles than the one 
who has had to overcome obstacles. The high school 
teacher who wrote the article in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post was right in her thesis that the boys on 
the football squad have to do real hard work and 
that the football coaches know that there is not an 
easy road to success on the gridiron. This is one 
reason why athletic training for the average boy is 
desirable in this soft age when so many are trying 
to find a pleasant road to Utopia. 


Athletics in a Disordered World 


# lpn Finnish director of the Olympic Games 
which were scheduled to be held in Helsinki this 
summer, when asked about the Games was reported 
as saying, ‘‘In a house of mourning we do not speak 
of festivals. The world is not good enough for 
athletics. ’’ 

Attention may be called to the fact that the fair- 
play spirit of sports does not prevail in interna- 
tional relationships of the moment. When coun- 
tries are at war, all of the rules of the game are 
violated. Today those who are administering the 
affairs of the leading nations, almost without excep- 
tion, have abandoned the rule of reason and inter- 
national comity and are reverting to the old prin- 
ciple based on the theory that might makes right. 
Certainly athletic competitions, which make for 
better understanding and recognize the rights of all 
the competitors, seem out of place in the world of 
today. 

Some people speak of politics as a game. This is 
a gross libel on athletics. Politicians, generally 
speaking, violate all of the principles of fair play. 
Only too often they make promises which they 
never intend to keep. They pass laws which they 
maintain are intended to operate for the good of 
the people, when the laws were suggested and 
passed for ulterior reasons and with the hope that 
they would add to someone’s political fortunes. 
Government shouts to high heaven about the iniqui- 
ties of the economic order and then practices the 
same iniquities itself. 

Perhaps Galsworthy was right when he said, 
‘«Sport, which still keeps the flag of idealism flying, 
is the only saving grace in the world of today. Sport 
respects the rights of the adversary, whether the 
game is going for or against.’’ Perhaps this is what 
the Finnish gentleman was thinking about when he 
said, ‘‘The world is not good enough for athleties.’’ 

Amateur athletics at their best exemplify the 
finest virtues of the race. Modern politics as well 
as modern war represent age-old vices. The sad 
part of it is that the public is not shocked when graft 
or chicanery on the part of public officials is ex- 
posed, in the same way that it is shocked when 
charges are made against amateur athletics. This 
seemingly indicates that the public thinks corrup- 
tion is a part of modern politics, but that corrup- 
tion in athletics is unusual. 
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LA the most ouit 
‘Checs ABILITY 


You'll carefully check your players for good eyes, good arms and 
good coordination, but in order to get the most out of the 
natural ability that they have, you must provide them with the 
best equipment possible. If you buy them bats they have con- 
fidence in you can help your team to victories. Louisville Slugger 
Bats have helped baseball's greatest slugggers to championships 
—your boys know that, and that's why they’ ll have more con- 
fidence in their own ability when they're facing the pitcher. 
Write for the Louisville Slugger 1940 Bibshecie and price list 
of both Louisville Slugger Baseball Bats and Louisville Slugger 
Softball Bats. 


‘Famous Sluggers of 1939" and enough softball rule 
FRE books for your needs will be sent on request. Please 
address Dept. A. 


HILLERICH & BRADSBY CO., LOUISVILLE, KY. 


INCORPORATED 
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Famous Autographed Louisville Sluggers designed especially for 
and itters are available in the models used 
by tee following famous Major Leaquers: 
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GOOD QUALITY BUILDS CONFIDENCE 


Genuume Ululographed 


LOUISVILLE SLUGGER BATS 
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Chemical Weed Control as an 
Aid in Renovating Turf 


Athletic Fields 


On. 


THLETES want a deep, firm 
resilient cushion of turf on which to 
fall. Fewer casualties result when, 

through correct management practices, 
this objective is attained. This safety 
factor is difficult to achieve when weeds 
are present because they compete with 
the grass and offer little resistance to pun- 
ishing play. Officials of many athletic 
fields in Pennsylvania have appreciated 
the practicability of employing chemical 
weed control as one inexpensive step in the 
renovation of thin weedy turf, and have 
been practicing it for several years with 
gratifying results. 

It is possible to produce a nearly weed- 
free turf where it does not receive the 
severe punishment that occurs on turf 
used for sports. Corrected soil conditions, 


intelligent liming and fertilization prac-. 


tices, and proper height of cut will crowd 
most weeds out of existence by competition 
alone. Where turf is regularly and severely 
injured by abuse, especially where a field 
is used for practice and for regular games, 
it is only natural that the weakened grass 
will permit the invasion of weeds. Once 
these unwelcome invaders have gained a 
foothold, it requires diligence and persist- 
ence to rout them sufficiently so that a 
solid turf can again be established. 

Since prevention is worth a pound of 
cure, the following suggestions are listed 
as factors which, if followed, will aid 
greatly in maintaining a solid turf: 


1. Establishment and majntenance of a 
practice area so that the main playing field 
may be reserved only for games and for 
special occasions such as parades, com- 
mencement exercises, and the like. 


2. Establishment and maintenance of 
a small sod nursery close to the field so 
that major injuries to the turf can be 
quickly and effectively repaired by re- 
sodding. 

3. Placing the responsibility for having 
good turf in the hands of a capable ground 
keeper who is familiar with the main- 
tenance of turf. The outstanding example 
of this suggestion is the green keeper on 
a golf course who must be thoroughly con- 
versant with all phases of turf manage- 
ment in order to keep the course in con- 
dition. 

4. Providing the ground keeper with 
equipment indispensable to the mainte- 
nance of turf. Many fields are seriously 
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Dr. Fred V. Grau 
Agronomist Pennsylvania State College 


handicapped by lack of proper tools. 
5. Providing a definite sum in the an- 


= 





Illustration 1—Knapsack sprayer is useful 
for spraying weeds. 





Illustration 2—Chemicals mixed with fer- 
ered may be applied by hand or with a 


remes Setrecenee: eepmmmmennen.ecsemmmmmmmece nein tee omer 





ee Laid il 2 me 


Iilustration 3—Height of cut is important. 
This mower for lawns is set at one and one- 
half inches. For athletic fields the height 
should be three inches. 


nual budget for the upkeep of the fields. 
A playing field represents an investment 
that, to be protected adequately, deserves 
a proportionate share of expenditures for 
annual majntenance and, above all, it 
represents an investment in the health and 
safety of the boys and girls who use the 
fields. 

The suggestions above may seem to have 
little relation to weeds in turf, but inatten- 
tion to such details are the very reasons 
why there is so much need for information 
on weed control. Many new fields are be- 
ing established each year by federal grants 
at costs for labor alone ranging upwards 
of $65,000. To turn a $65,000 business 
over to a low-salaried clerk would hardly 
fit in with a business man’s conception of 
policy. By the time an additional outlay 
has been made for establishing turf, for 
bleachers, and for everything necessary 
for play, the initial investment may easily 
exceed $100,000. By placing responsibility 
for such an investment in the hands of a 
capable ground keeper, the need for all 
other suggestions becomes nil. 


The material contained in this article 
is designed to aid the ground keeper who 
may not have had an opportunity to be- 
come acquainted with the details of weed 
control. 

The most common and the most trouble- 
some weeds of athletic fields in Pennsy]l- 
vania are: Crab grass (digitaria sanguin- 
alis), a summer annual which reproduces 
by seeds. Knotweed (polygonum avicu- 
lare), a summer annual which reproduces 
by seeds. Dandelion ({taraxacum officin- 
alis), a perennial which reproduces by 
seeds. Broad-leaf plantain (plantago ma- 
jor), a perennial which reproduces by 
seeds. Dock (rumex spp.), a perennial 
which reproduces by seeds. Narrow-leaf 
plantain (plantago lanceolata), a biennial 
which reproduces by seeds. 

Mat weeds. In this classification may 
be all those which reproduce solid mats 
that smother the grass. They reproduce 
by seeds and by stolons and are perennial 
in habit. Among them are the chickweeds 
(stellaria spp., cerastium spp.), self-heal 
(prunella vulgaris), the speedwells (ver- 
onica spp.), English daisy (bellis peren- 
nis) which is uncommon in sports turf. 

With the exception of the mat weeds, 
it is apparent that the weak point in the 

(Continued on page 38) 
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A PREDICTION 


FOR 1940 FOOTBAL 
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Whatever the 1940 football season holds, of one thing you can be sure— 
the greatest gridiron feats will again be accomplished with a Spalding 
J5-V football. Spalding produced the J5-V to meet the demand for a 
really superior ball. And from its introduction, the J5-V has been recog- 


The 7FH helmet gives dependable pro- nized as the best there is. 


tection. Tan leather with black cross ‘ ; ° ° 
strape; one-piece molded crown. The size, weight and contour of this ball are official. Only the best 


leather is used. Hand-sewing, lock-stitching, triple-lining and flat double- 
lacing give this ball great strength and ability to hold its shape. The 
J5-V is the “Official Intercollegiate Football” —the ball your squad 
deserves. 

Everything else your squad needs can be bought from Spalding — 
and should be if you want maximum value in wearing qualities plus 
superior design. Spalding uniforms, shoes, and protection pads are built 
to give the player plenty of protection without restricting his freedom 
of movement. Great coaches have worked with us in designing these 
products, and Spalding equipment is standard wherever football is 


played. 


The Spalding Safe-T-Cleat gives great- aA) Ythvoe. 
er safety. It screws into the shoe, not “A A ag S 
onto a post. And it is made of a durable 


rubber compound which will not chip DIVISION OF’ SPALDING SALES CORPORATION 
and bec dangerous. On ever 
Spalding football shoe. = FOOTBALL EQUIPMENT 
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The 1940 Basketball 


. 


ARIZONA 
Frank Brickey 
Union High School, Duncan 


HREE teams are selected from each 

of the five districts in which Arizona 
is divided to represent that district at the 
state basketball tournament. One other 
team is selected from the state at large, 
making a total of sixteen teams. The 
tournament is sponsored by the University 
of Arizona at Tucson. Tournament play 
started on Thursday afternoon and con- 
tinued until Saturday night for the final 
games. 

Four qualified officials were engaged to 
work all games: L. Chard of Bisbee; W. 
Lane of Miami; A. Beard of Jerome; and 
B. Davis of Phoenix. In justice to these 
men it must be stated theirs was a hard 
job and they carried out their duties in a 
splendid spirit of co-operation, sportsman- 
ship and impartiality. 

The final game found Duncan, the de- 
fending state champions for 1938 and 
1939, meeting Tucson. Tucson met Dun- 
can in 1938 in the semifinals and again in 
1939 in semifinals. Duncan won both 
times so the final game this year was a 
natural for good, clean rivalry. 

Tucson used a man-for-man defense. Of- 
fensively, Tucson relied upon Sam Stevens 
for many of their points. Stevens is six 
feet, ten inches tall and is quite active 
for a large chap. Riddle and Rey of Tuc- 
son, however, were as valuable due to their 
clever ball-handling and accuracy in hit- 
ting long shots. 

Duncan defensively used a tight shifting 
zone which held their opponents’ scores 
down considerably. Offensively, Duncan 
varied the style of play to meet the con- 
ditions, using a fast break, screening and 
slow deliberate execution of plays. The 
latter was used the majority of the time. 

In reaching the finals, Tucson won over 
Phoenix, Wickenburg and Miami. Duncan 
won over Clarkdale, Mesa, Morenci and 
Tucson. 

Just as the Duncan-Tucson game was a 
natural so was it a thriller. Tucson took 
a lead from the first and maintained it 
until thirty seconds remained to play. At 
the start of the third quarter the score 
was 27-17 in favor of Tucson. Duncan 
held Tucson to two points the fourth 
quarter and made fourteen themselves. 
The score was tied at 29 when the clock 
showed twenty-nine seconds left to play. 
With four seconds to play O’Dell of Dun- 
ean sank a long shot from mid-court near 
the side line for the winning basket and 
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Championshi 


Frank Brickey 


R. A. Newell 





J. A. Grimsley 





Py the third consecutive year, 
Duncan Union High School won 
the Arizona state basketball champion- 
ship. Mr. Brickey attended Arizona 
State Teachers College from 1929- 
1933 and served as line coach there in 
the fall of 1934. Later that year, he 
became coach of all sports at Duncan 
High. Next fall Mr. Brickey returns 
to Arizona State Teachers College as 
head basketball coach. 


Ay sors: high school to win its 
state basketball championship a 
second time in succession was North- 
ern High at Flint, Michigan, winner 
of the Michigan Class-A tournament. 
Mr. James Barclay, the coach, was 
graduated from Michigan State Nor- 
mal in 1926. During the thirteen 
years that he has been at Northern 
High his basketball teams have had 
an enviable record: runner-up once; 
four times state champions; six times 
regional champions; seven times Sagi- 
naw Valley League champions and ten 
times city champions. 


Ty his first year as coach at Sherman 
Township Rural Agriculture School 


at Weidman, Michigan, R. A. Newell’s | 


team won the 1940 Class-D tourna- 
ment in the Lower Peninsula. In the 
thirteen years of Mr. Newell’s coach- 
ing, his teams have been successful, 
winning over 80 per cent of their games. 





ps 


the third consecutive state title. The final 


' score was Duncan 31, Tucson 29. 


In winning the third straight champion- 
ship, Duncan was fortunate in having 
three veterans from last year’s team. Cap- 
tain Gene O’Dell was by far the most out- 
standing player of the tournament. O'Dell 
won two games by sinking baskets with 
less than ten seconds to go. In the semi- 
final game Morenci and Duncan were 
tied at 24, with ten seconds to go. O’Dell 
shot a corner shot for the winning points. 
Likewise O’Dell shot the winning basket 
in the Tucson game, with four seconds to 
play. O’Dell was ably assisted by Fred 
Arnett and Joe Gonzales from last year’s 
team and Bourgeous and Hamilton who 
came on this year. 

The University of Arizona officials de- 
serve to be complimented for the splendid 
way the tournament was conducted. The 
gate receipts for this year’s tournament 


- showed an increase of 23.8 per cent over 


last year’s, and as might be expected, the 
attendance was an all-time high. 

Duncan is second only to Mesa in win- 
ning three consecutive years, Mesa having 
won in 1923, 1924, 1925 and 1926. 

A play used by Duncan to good advan- 
tage is shown in Diagram 1. X1 passed to 
X2. X2 retained the ball until X1 had 
driven by on the outside and in close to 
the basket. Usually the man guarding X1 
relaxed. Then X2 pivoted to the outside 
and threw a high pass to X1 under the 
basket. X3 screened very effectively for 
X1. 

















° X3* 
x 
DIAG.1 
MICHIGAN 
Class A Tournament 
James Barclay 


Northern High School, Flint 


A A ICHIGAN High School basketball in 
1940 was different in two respects 
(Continued on page 32) 
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& RIDDELL 


THE HOUSE OF QUALITY and SERVICE 








Style 89—-Game shoe of Yellowback 
Kanguroo—soft toe—buffed sole— 
equipped with No. 4 cleats. Goodyear 
welt construction. 


See Peco 0b ssadccnceases $10.75 
Style Z—Same shoe in Blue Back 
Kangaroo. School Price....... $8.75 








FOOTBALL SHOES 


Style H—Second oldest shoe in our Style R—The oldest shoe in our line. Style P—The original quality straight 


line. A strictly university grade shoe. Used as an all-round shoe for prac- sole shoe. Used by many professional 
Upper of the finest Yellowback. Split tice and games by many of the and university teams for practice as 
shank, Goodyear welt construction. country’s leading teams. Light, yet well as games. Made of the finest 
Comes equipped with No. 4 cleats. very tough and comfortable. Comes selections of Ath-Tan leather and Oak 
SE Dinccssccccsccsccses $9.75 equipped with No. 4 cleats. Good- sole leather. Equipped with No. 4 cleats. 


Style HX—Same as H only has soft toe. year. welt construction. 















Goodyear welt construction. 


atin... pains $9.75 SR Visca ccaseconan $8.75 School Price........... veaicaee 
Style RX—Same as R only has soft toe. Style PX—Same as P only has soft toe. 
I ING 6.0.0 on 06000000 +. $8.75 School | TST Te TT. 


ae 


Style 77—Upper of Athletic Tan leather which is very Style O—One of our old standbys with the larger 
tough and pliable and will withstand perspiration. high schools. Made of the best grade of Ath-Tan 
Goodyear welt construction, ten eyelets high. Split leather. Is a shoe of excellent quality. Is light, durable 
shank soles of good grade Oak Tan leather. Equipped and a shoe we can recommend without reservation. 


with No. 4 cleats. A good game shoe, 


PN INS 6.0:54006046 00.0465 44d0dnwR ees 


Style 77X—Same as 77 only has soft toe. 


PE WING dccsccnccccncccusetenenees 


Equipped with No. 1 cleats. Goodyear welt construc- 


o0ce$7 OO its. DN Fi vccbescaetcasassaccneceera $6.50 


Style OX—Same as O only has soft toe. 


e000 $750 SN io on.6assideddccdincvscssaacesaan $6.50 
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Style X—A very sturdy shoe. Made throughout of a 
good grade of Athletic Tan leather. Soles are of good 
Oak leather. By all odds, the best shoe made within 
this price range. Has No. 1 cleats. Goodyear welt 
construction, nine eyelets high. 
Selena TUNG 650 c0ctcccscies va cchiecaesian sce 
Style XX—Same as X only has soft toe. 
Scheel Price... cccscccccccccccccsccssccosesoe 








The House of Riddell has had 18 years’ experience with female cleats and fixtures and 13 years’ experience with the male 
cleat construction. Our shoes can be had in either construction. 


Our long experience is your safeguard and protection. 











FOOTBALL SHOE ACCESSORIES 


Kicking Toes, each...... 


ace] 
*S 


Cleats No. 1, Male or Female, per set of 14 in bag.........-+00- 
Cleats No. 2, Male or Female, per set of 14 in bag........-seees 
Cleats No. 4, Male, per set of 14 in bag... -ceccccccsceccecces 
Cleats No. 4, Female, per set of 14 in bag... ceeceecececees 
Cleats No. 5, Mud—Male, per set of 14 in bag.........-+00- 
Cleats No. 5, Mud—Female, per set of 14 in bag..........06. 


Neatsfoot Oil, quart......... 
Repair Kit—this Repair Kit Can Be Used for Both Male and Female Cleats. 
Hammer and Brace are not a part of tool kit. School Price for complete kit (22 items) $10.00 




















School Prices 


Bhss 


SSks 


LMORE, GIONS. o ccccccccoccs 56abedetnesechadeeseenoedinall 

Fixtures, complete (Male or Female Set-up).....--+eeeeeeees 05 
Pibnédieccbdetacncnetves 000 nedneecetseseceeeteneenenl 
Gee We c cccccccsceccaes 60060sevenene ss onhecee ete 
Cork Soles, pair........+-+- ccncevensesetss sen seen aa- 
Sole Plates, Pall... ccccccccccsccvccaccecscccusanteeeseak lame 
Heel Plates, pair........ cogeesécasebenesseawheeneeeenne ae 
Reinforcement Plates, pair... ...cccceccccccccccccccccccccece po 























John T. Riddell, Inc. 


1259 N. Wood Street Chicago, Illinois 
















Style A 


The ball that feels like a 
basket ball. Covered with 
the same grade of Gunnison 
leather that has been used 


Basket Ball No. 1 


Same center as Style A, covered with good for years in the best stitched 

grade of Gunnison leather. bolls. 

SME are $8.00 A very tough ball that will 
hold its size and shape. 


PO a csvdapesccce $10.00 


Our Style "A" 
Basket Ball 
ls National 
Federation 
Approved. 





Basket Ball No. 2 


Covered with good grade of pebble grained 
cowhide. 


Basket Ball No. 3 


Covered with good grade of pebble grained 
split cowhide. 





The Champion of leather top basket ball shoes. 
Is genuine Goodyear welt construction with non- 
marking sole that can be resoled. We believe 
this is the fastest starting and stopping shoe on 
the market. It features a shock absorbing qual- 
ity that will save your players from fatigue in 
the hard grind of a basket ball season. 











Style 56 “Style 55—Red 
A light basket ball shoe in colors for game use. THE FOLLOWING ADDITIONAL COLORS 


Made up special, requires 3 weeks. 








4 


TH RI 
Niout 
BASKET BALL | 


THE BALL THAT KEEPS THE FEEL AND REACTICN O 
THE BALL THAT RETAINS THE RATIO OF BLADDEt|, LIN 
THE BALL THAT WILL NOT THROW A PLAYER/OFF 
THE BALL THAT WILL NOT MAKE THE COACHKHA 


BASKET BALL SHOE ACCESSORIES 


Schoo| 

Prics | 
RET COT EET TTT TTT TCC CTT TEL ORTTE TTC T $4.50 
Outsoles (Light-colored, non-marking), per pair.................0008 90) 
Resoling with Light-colored, non-marking soles, per pair............. 1.78) 
OED oc ein ecereceedebsevscieseusasaue 3 
ci eben entenene cone ensesicseces seas same y 





ALL SHOES MAY BE HAD IN 





BLUE — ORANGE — GREEN 








Style 55—Brown Style 55—Yellow Red Bowl 
A light basket ball shoe in colors for game use. A light basket ball shoe in colors for game use. Bowling Shoes in cqpred ki 
Made up special, requires 3 weeks. Made up special, requires 3 weeks. to make up. 
Style 57 PG. Ciirdesiscaredhenedesdeasactace $5.75 Dds wpekecbbce ide sinebceinaaaleos $5.75 Price. . 0. .cccceeettieceee 


THIS IS YOUR RIDD 








Football No. 1 


Covered with Gunnison's special university 
football leather. This ball at 7 Ibs. pressure 














reacts the same as the best stitched balls 
made. It will hold its size and shape until Football No. 2 
cover is worn off. Does not get as soggy Same as No. 1 only covered with Gunnison 





as the stitched ball when wet. basket ball leather. 











Football No. 3 


An outseam ball for intramural and six man. 4 
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4 
TH RIDDELL 
VOULDED 
T BALL AND FOOTBALL 


ACTIN OF THE STITCHED BALL 
\DDEt), LINING AND LEATHER OF THE STITCHED BALL 
\YERIOFF HIS GAME 
JACH CHANGE HIS STYLE OF PLAY 

BASKET BALL AND FOOTBALL ACCESSORIES 





A very fine moulded volley ball that will hold its | 
size and shape. 


No. 1 covered with best grade of white elk | 







leather. 





























Schos| School 
Prick | Price 
OR Basket Ball Score Books (Adams), each............--ee005 $0.35 } 
a 174 Racer Can TR, TR oes citiiiiddicdccnscsesionessys .25 Bowling Shoes 
a) Ball Cleaner (Riddell), can........ccccccccccccccsccscecs 35 Style 66 
-- i ies I Ro ci ic ainocheacivndsweeadeon es .25 Style 66—The last word in an athletic bowling 
oxford. Shoes are of equal weight. Has Boxi 
| Basket Ball Bladders (Seamless Rubber Moulded), each....... 1.00 starting insert on right foot which will not tear oxing 
RS IN 555 dhe ch ds cpnaechn Garon o aceiera okie love) dia cole ors awa .15 off. A very stylish looking shoe. Has white Style 67 
Football Rule Book (National Federation).................0+: 25 oo ca porns 2 nn Women's sizes A genuine Goodyear welt boxing shoe. Upper 
th . Se ae $4.50 of heavy kid. Sole of soft Moccasin leather. | 


Style 69—Same as Style 66 only with high top. 
Has black eyelets. Carried in C, D, E widths. 
re Te res ee ee eee eRe $4.50 





By 


Red Bowling 





es in cqpred kid. Takes 3 weeks Bowling Shoes in colored kid. Takes 3 weeks Wrestling 
to make up. P 

is ls. $6.00 ae oe $6.00 Brown Bowling Style 70 | 
ae! Be car Ach i las Stn eZ Bowling shoes in colored kid. Takes 3 weeks to Same as 67 except sole is tough rubber. Has 


make up. non-scuff tip. i} 


JR RIDDELL CATALOG SNES eererygeanee steeteeeeeeees $6.00 NN i isin.cnce'sscnsawincpes seeseeeeee RTE 











RIDDELL 


THE HOUSE OF QUALITY and SERVICE 
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Style S—Our finest model University 
shoe. A light, but very durable, glove- 
fitting yellowback Kangaroo sprint 
shoe. Hand-turned construction. .$6.50 





Style J—Field or jumping shoe of 
a grade corresponding to Style S. 
Has counter and two spikes in heel. 
Our very best yellowback field 
BMD. dce <deb.ceneecésoeceses $7.00 


(Not Carried in Stock) 


KP—Pole Vaulting Shoe like K only high top, one spike in heel........ 
JP—Pole Vaulting Shoe like J only high top, one spike in heel..........++eeee0- Tree er Terer ere 
JX—Cross Country same as J only has uskide heel with no spikes.........-e-eeee05 -abapewewdes 





Style N—A hand turned shoe made 
of very fine grade of Athletic Tan 
leather. Fits like a glove....... $5.00 





Style K—A very strong shoe of welt 
construction. Highest grade oak soles. 
Made of Athletic Tan leather. Two 


spikes in heel.......eeeeeees $5.50 


TRACK AND FIELD SHOES 


Style NX—A track shoe long needed 
to meet the demand for a more dur- 


able practice shoe. It is of genuine 
Goodyear welt construction. Has 
full sole which keeps upper from wear- 





TW 


Style T—A good durable track shoe, 
Upper made of tough Athletic Tan 
leather that insures fit, comfort and 
resists perspiration. ........+- $3.75 





ing out at heel. We believe this is the 
toughest track shoe made..... $4.20 





Style KX—Same shoe as Style K ex- 
cept it has uskide heel with no spikes 
J rerrrrere rr rere eeee -$5.50 


SPECIAL TRACK wenn 


JY—indoor Shoe with no spikes in tap or heel, uskide soles.. 


KY—Indoor Shoe with no spikes in tap or heel, uskide soles 


SSS LE IEAE LEE SCOOP EET ETE TCPE OCTET CTT 
Repair Kits complete for football and track shoes....... 10.00 


TRACK ACCESSORIES 


Laces for Track Shoes, per gross laces......sesececess$ 1.50 
PES GUI. cc cccccccecccccescescooscoesessees .07 





eoeeeeee eeeeeeeeeeeeees 
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Riddell Track Shoes feature an 
interchangeable spike in three lengths: 
SG Med. 6.6600 0scccveser $0.05 


14" for board tracks 

3%" for indoor dirt tracks 

54” for outdoor tracks 
The soles of the shoes are reinforced 
with a steel plate. The fixture binds the 
sole together in such a way that the 
spikes cannot punch up into the foot. 


(Two Weeks to Make Up) 


BASEBALL AND SOFTBALL SHOES 





Style SB—Our very best feather- 
weight baseball shoe built especially 
for the big league player. 

Made of Yellowback Kangaroo. Ex- 
tra strong and extra ligh?......$8.50 





Style NB—A very fine Goodyear welt 
construction baseball shoe with split 
shank sole. Made of Ath-Tan Kangaroo. 


Used by many professionals... .$5.50 


Style NBS—Same as NB only has 
short 34” softball spikes....... $5.50 





Style KB—Goodyear welt construc- 
tion with straight sole. An extremely 
strong shoe. Upper made of the finest 
Athletic Tan leather. Used by quite 
a few Big League catchers and 
pitchers. Best shoe in our line for this 


DE. ccccvicsnvewsnecntan $3.95 
Style KBS—Same as KB only has 
short 34” softball spikes....... $3.95 


BASEBALL ACCESSORIES 


Laces, GTOSS ce cw eeeeerereresseseseseeesessesessesesesesseseesssssoesessesesesesese 


.$1.65 


Spikes (sole or heel), pair. ......ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccsssccccccsccces otB 


Pitchers’ Toe Plates, attached to shoe, leather, each. ........ 


Pitchers’ Toe Plates, attached to shoe, full cap aluminum, each. . 


Pitchers’ Toe Plates, loose, leather, each. ........eeeee00- 
Pitchers’ Toe Plates, loose, full cap aluminum, each. A 


coccosen Ce 


TTUTTTITIT TTT TTT iT 1.00 
ecccecccsocceses sasccce an 
Ths oenoceseceses cocccee | 6e 


Style 33—Has a regular baseball 
upper made out of Athletic Tan 
leather. Leather insole and counter. 
Features a special moulded rubber 
outsole with cleats moulded on the 
sole which are especially adapted 
for softball. 


removable golf spikes which can be 


Each sole has two extra 


used at the discretion of the player 
and can be easily removed if not 
desired. This shoe makes an excellent 

golf shoe; also, can be used as a foot- 
ball official’s shoe............ $3.75 





1259 N. Wood Street J ora T. Riddell, Inc. ee | Illinois 
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for the performer to have two spotters be- 
low the bar. He should try to do the en- 
tire swing, but if he does not have enough 
momentum to go over the top of the bar, 
he should retain his grasp and as he re- 
turns on the downward swing, the spotters 
should stop his momentum below the bar. 
If he is not stopped in this way, he would 
not be able to hold his grasp since he has 
the wrong grasp to be traveling in that 
direction. 

2. The safety belt may be used and 
should be wound around the bar so that 
it unwinds as the performer tries the giant 
swing. 

3. The gymnast should know various 
skills, so that he will know what to do if 
the giant swing is not completed. (a) He 
may flex at the waist and may shift his 
grasp. (b) He may turn to the right or 
to the left by releasing one hand and pivot- 
ing on the other. (c) He may re-grasp 


and be ready to try an ordinary giant 
swing in the opposite direction. This is of 


Illustration 4. 
forward giant swing. 





Illustration 5. The throw-out for a free 
hip circle to backward giant swing. 
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Cross grip, half turn to 


High Horizontal Bar 


(Continued from page 19) 





Illustration 6. Full twisting cross change. 


importance to the competitive gymnast; 
he should be able to continue with his 
routine if he happens to miss on an or- 
dinary giant swing during the performance 
of his routine. 

4. The ordinary giant swing should be 
spotted carefully for several weeks. 


The Reverse Giant Swing 


The reverse or underhand grasp is used 
in the stunt. The gymnast should have 
mastered the handbalance and the reverse 
uprise before he is ready for the reverse 
giant swing. From a support position and 
with a reverse grasp, he should swing up 
to a handbalance position. When the body 
is about to proceed downward, he should 
tuck his head and he should hold a fair 
arch. On the upward swing the body 
should be whipped either by the forcing of 
an arch into the lower back or by a fast 
hip movement. The performer should 
gradually develop this hip-snap which is 
essential for control of the reverse giant 
swing. 


Safety Procedures 


1. Spotters should be stationed care- 
fully in order to meet any situation that 
might arise. 

2. The safety belt should be used with 
the beginner. The belt should be ar- 
ranged, so that the performer will be 
properly guarded at the end of the down- 
ward swing where he is most likely to re- 
lease his grasp. 

3. Skills should be so learned that the 
performer may know what to do, if he 


does not complete the giant swing. He 
should learn to do a reverse uprise so that 
he can assume a support position after the 
reverse giant swing. 


Other Giant Swings 


The eagle swing or dislocated giant 
swing. For this stunt, the grasp differs 
entirely from the grasp required for the 
ordinary or reverse giant swings. Instead 
of the thumbs being pointed inward, they 
are pointed outward. Illustration 2 shows 
how the performer goes into this tuck. 

With a reverse grasp, the gymnast 
should throw backward to an outstretched 
giant swing from a seat position on top of 
the bar. He should then return to a seat 
position on the bar. 


Giant Swing Change Movements 


1. From a hang, free backward pull 
over to a handbalance into an ordinary 
giant swing (backwards). 

2. From a hang, kip with an ordinary 








Illustration 8. The Olympic mount—flank 
—re-grasp behind. 
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YOU don't play a man at short- 
stop merely because he's a good 
punter—he's got to be able to 
play baseball. Similarly, your 
foot tub solution for Athlete's 
Foot control must be a fungi- 
cide: must kill the kind of germs 
that cause Athlete's Foot. Many 
otherwise effective disinfectants 
can't do it. 

Alta-Co Powder, dissolved in 
water | pound to | gallon, kills 
Athlete's Foot fungi in less than 
1 minute. It kills ALL the dif- 
ferent fungi found in this infec- 
tion, It kills the resistant spores 
as well as the threadlike forms. 
Yet it is non-irritating to the 
skin, harmless to towels, odorless. 

The ability of Alta-Co Powder 
to help prevent Athlete's Foot 
has been demonstrated in lab- 
oratory and clinic. Let us send 
you the evidence: verbatim re- 
ports of tests by outside authori- 
ties, including the eminent Pease 
Laboratories, as well as those 
conducted by our own research 
organization. 


Write for booklet J-04 
Foot Tub service deal 


ALTA-CO 
POWDER 


THE 


oma : Pam 2 0} BC) = 
COMPANY 


WESTPORT, CONN. 








grasp, throw backward into an ordinary 
giant swing. 

3. From a support, a free hip circle 
backward into a giant swing (Illustration 
5). 

4. From a pendulum swing and with a 
reverse grasp, free-hip-swing up and drop 
into a reverse giant swing (Illustration 3). 

5. From a hang, kip with a reverse 
grasp, handbalance and drop into a re- 
verse giant swing. After mastery of the 
ordinary and reverse giant swings, the per- 
former should learn methods of changing 
from one kind of giant swing to another. 

6. From the reverse giant swing, a half 
turn, to the ordinary giant swing. 

7. From the ordinary giant swing, the 
performer may make a quick half turn and 
release one hand just before going over the 
top of the bar. In this way, he should be 
ready to go into a reverse giant swing. 

8. The cross change from ordinary to 
a reverse giant swing (Illustration 4). 

9. The reverse giant swing, a half turn 
(movement 6) but into a cross change 
grasp. A full twist thus will have been 
executed upon the completion of the cross 
change back into the reverse giant swing. 

10. From a reverse giant swing: (a) 
Heel circles and out into giant swings. (b) 
Sole circles and out into giant swing. (c) 
The uprise and changing of hands to or- 
dinary grasp into a hip circle. (d) For- 
ward sole circles, release near the top of 
bar; backward sole circles, ordinary giant 
swing. 


Difficult Re-Grasps 


1. The uprise and the flank vault to a 
re-grasp by making a half turn toward the 
bar (Illustration 7). The uprise may be 
executed with an ordinary, a reverse, or a 
mixed grasp. 

2. The uprise with reverse grasp, flank 
vault, and re-grasp with the hand that is 
released as the body passes over the bar 
(Illustration 8). 

3. At the handbalance position in the 
ordinary giant swing, the performer re- 
leases one hand and a reverse grasp is ob- 
tained. In this change the hand grasps to 
the outside of the other so that a cross 
mixed grasp is obtained. During the down- 
ward swing, a half turn is executed. The 
upward swing is then the execution and 
completion of the movement described in 
7 under Giant Swing Change Movements. 


Difficult Dismounts 


1. The stunt just described may be used 
as an excellent dismount if the gymnast 
does not use the re-grasp. In this case only 
one hand re-grasps and the dismount may 
thus be controlled. 

2. From an ordinary giant swing: (a) 
Flyaway. (b) Flyaway with twist. (c) 
Double flyaway. 

3. From a reverse giant swing: (a) 
Reverse flyaway (Illustration 1). (b) 


Reverse flyaway with twists. (c) Sheep 
vault. (d) Front somersault over the bar 
from forward giant swing. 

Many of the routines on the high hori- 
zontal bar may be developed for various 
combinations of the stunts that have been 
mentioned above. Patience, determination, 
and courage must prevail if the gymnast 
is to become a masterful performer on the 
high horizontal bar. 


Helpful Hints 


1. The gymnast should realize that he 
may make great improvement if he tries 
to help his team mates. It is a wise old 
axiom that stresses that we learn a little 
from our teachers but more from our class 
mates. 

2. Distractions should not occur. The 
gymnast should concentrate on the job at 
hand, in order to produce the best results. 

3. The gymnasium should be well- 
lighted and should be equipped with ade- 
quate safety belts, mats, etc. 

4. The performer should depend upon 
the safety belt as little as possible. He 
should use it to try a new trick but should 
dispense with it as soon as wisdom dic- 
tates. 

5. The performer should not hesitate 
to use spotters until he has gained com- 
plete mastery of a stunt. 

6. The performer should use sufficient 
magnesium carbonate to meet his particu- 
lar needs. 

7. The performer should take proper 
care of blisters. 

8. Straps on the hands should be used 
sparingly. 

9. The performer should use sound 
judgment in his practice. If he is tired 
he may injure himself. 

10. The performer should not practice 
on the day preceding a gymnastic meet. 

11. The performer should master rou- 
tines for gymnastic meets about two 
months previous to competition. 

12. The gymnast should avail himself 
of every opportunity to improve himself 
by appearing in exhibitions and demon- 
strations. A crowd affords a stimulus and 
provides an opportunity to develop self- 
confidence. 

The author again wishes to acknowledge 
the assistance of Paul Fina and other mem- 
bers of the University of Illinois Gymkana 
Troupe in the preparation of this series 
of articles. 


In the fifteen articles written by Mr. 
Price during the last four years on dif- 
ferent phases of gymnasium activities, we 
believe that the most important subjects 
have been covered, both for elementary 
and advanced teaching. The subjects of 
tumbling, handbalancing, pyramid build- 
ing and apparatus work have been pre- 
sented with a continuity that should have 
been of value to instructors in planning 
their courses. 

Editor’s note. 
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05 FOOTBALL 


ON TO VICTORY: 
With this Reach Veteran! 


For 73 years the name of Reach has stood for 
the highest quality in inflated leather goods. 
And nowhere is this quality more evident than 
in the great Reach 05 O ficial F ootball. This re- 
nowned veteran of the gridiron is the ball for 
record-smashing performance. Here’s why! 

Official in size, weight and contour, the 


Reach 05 is hand-sewn from the best Reach 


leather. Because the cover is double-laced 
and lock-stitched, and then reinforced with 
a triple-fabric lining, this ball holds its per- 
fect shape. For extra strength, there is a tough 
rubber valve molded bladder. 

The Reach 05 is more accurate and longer 
on kicks and passes alike. And its long life 
makes it an economical ball. 


A. J. REACH, WRIGHT & DETSON 


DIVISION OF SPALDING SALES CORPORATION 
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A FENCE WITH 


DECATHLON 
QUALITIES! 


@ In all the major “events,” Conti- 

nental Chain Link Fence turns in 
an exceptional performance. It’s the 
modern protection for athletic fields, 
playgrounds, schools, etc. It’s the only 
Chain Link Fence made with fabric 
of special KONIK steel — for greater 
tensile strength and rust resistance 
clear through. It has heavier posts 
and fittings, stronger bracing, more 
easily operated gates and locking de- 
vices, improved pivot-type hinges. 
Write today for file-size manual 
“Planned Pgotection.” 


CONTINENTAL STEEL CORP. 


os 


Kokomo, Indiana 
Plants at Canton, Kokomo, and Indianapolis 
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The 1940 Basketball Championships 


(Continued from page 24) 


from previous seasons. First: In Class-A 
competition the stronger teams of the 
state seemed to be concentrated in one 
section, the Saginaw Valley League, as 
three of the eight finalists were from this 
league. Second: There were more teams 
composed of large boys than in former 
years. Five or six of these Class-A teams 
had players who averaged well over six 
feet, with one team flashing a center, six 
feet, eight inches in height. 

The season of 1940 will be remembered 
as an unkind year to defending cham- 
pions, only one champion of 1939 success- 
fully meeting the challenge of the 700 con- 
testing schools. Flint Northern in Class A 
won the title for the second successive 
year, its fourth championship since 1933. 
In defeating Fordson 28-17 for the cham- 
pionship, Flint Northern went through the 
season undefeated, and established a 
twenty-nine-game winning-streak. This is 
the second time in the history of the Mich- 
igan High School Basketball Tournament 
that a team has won the title twice in suc- 
cession. The last time was in 1925-26 
when Detroit Southeastern, coached by 
Walt Draper, accomplished the feat. 

Flint Northern’s 1940 champions might 
be considered a veteran team although two 
regulars of the 1939 champions were miss- 
ing. The two players, however, that filled 
these positions were very important mem- 
bers of the 1939 team. This year’s team 
was made up of the smallest players that 
have ever won a championship for North- 
ern. The players ranged in height from 
five feet, eight inches to the center who 
was six feet, two inches. 

The Flint Northern players made up in 
other ways for what they lacked in height. 
They were good passers, and their accu- 
racy in the operation of this fundamental 
allowed them to develop a very smooth 
passing attack. Under the backboards 
their aggressive rebounding, although most 
of the time the players got only one hand 
on the ball, was outstanding and added 
much to their offense. 

A man-to-man defense was employed all 


put into effect was very convincing. 
Against the good, big teams Northern 
checked all over the court, never letting 
the opposition get set to the point where 
the opposing players could take advantage 
of their height. Against teams with play- 
ers their own size, Northern players 
dropped back to the defensive court, anc 
were content to play a conservative game. 
At other times when the game was going 
in favor of the opposition they came out 
of the conservative type of defense and 
started checking all over the floor, in a 
most aggressive manner, some times two, 
or even three men tying up the man with 
the ball. During the season they had built 
up the feeling among the teams opposing 
them that anything might be expected 
from Flint Northern defensively. 

Offensively, as in the past, Flint North- 
ern leaned to the set style of play, using 
single-pivot and double-pivot formations. 
The factors that helped them decide what 
formation they would use was size of 
court, the defense used by the opposition 
and their own defensive assignments. The 
players switched from one formation to 
the other during the game as they saw fit. 
Their judgment in making this switch at 
times during the season was sound, and 
especially in the final game against Ford- 
son, it helped one player cover a very diffi- 
cult defensive assignment successfully. 

Since the team was made up of expe- 
rienced and veteran players, frequent use 
was made of the fast break. In one im- 
portant game during the regular season, 
the players relied altogether on the fast 
break during the entire game, to score 
forty points against a strong opponent. 
All these factors gave this team more va- 
riation both on offense and defense, and 
served them in good stead in going 
through the season undefeated to win their 
fourth state championship. 

Mr. C. E. Forsythe, Michigan’s able 
state director, his committees, and the offi- 
cials of the tournament, deserve praise for 
their successful and business-like adminis- 
tration of the tournament. From every 
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one of many 
advaneed features in 


WILSON’S 
1940 LINE 


@ Equipment designed to facilitate better play and to 
increase the safety of both the player and his opponents 
is the new order of the day in football. 

And among first to offer field-tested and player-proved 
models embodying this new development is Wilson. 

The “Soft-Top Crown” Helmet and Shoulder Pads 
with outer-cushioning of Air-lite rubber, are only two 
of many advanced, trail-blazing features of this 1940 
Wilson line of football players’ equipment. 

See your dealer or write us for complete details before 
WILSON 1940 “SOFT-TOP” HELMET you make any selection. Wilson Sporting Goods Co., 


Improved throughout! Soft top crown. : , : aaa 
Air-lite rubber over fibre crown, cov- Chicago, New York and other leading cities. 


ered with soft leather. Sizes micro- 


metrically checked for correct fit. Air- a) o 
lite cushioning shaped to fit the head pays lo play 


~ 
CROSS SECTION —no uncomfortable ridge. Shock- 


showing layer of Air-lite absorbing suspension strengthened. 
cushion rubber between fibre _ Built to give real protection and alive 
and outer soft leather. with eye appeal. WwW € 


FOOTBALL EQUIPMENT 














WILSON 1940 HIP AND KIDNEY PAD WILSON 1940 SHOULDER PADS 


The last word in hip and kidney protection with freedom of action. Featuring an entirely new and revolutionary idea. Most shoulder pads in the 
Fibres correctly placed—treated to minimize absorption of per- 1940 line are furnished with a new outer-cushioning of Air-lite rubber, 
spiration. Hanging fibres have new shape and size giving added covered with canvas or soft leather, to further protect player and his opponent. 


Every other detail improved. See this great equipment. 


protection with less bulkiness. 


IT’S WILSON TODAY IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 
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LEG SORE? 





@ FREE—this hand- ’ 

some, authoritative chart con- “4 
sisting of ten drawings of muscles sone 
in various sports, with names clearly 
printed on each drawing. Printed in two 
colors on cardboard—size 22" x 16". 


Too much ACID in your 


Muscles causes that pain! 


Fatigue acids settle in your muscles 
every time you overexercise. They make 
your muscle swell inside its sheath. You 
ache and feel stiff as a board. 


DRIVE ACIDS AWAY! 


The smart thing to do is rub 
Absorbine Jr. thoroughly over affected 

‘ parts three or four times a day. Labora- 
tory tests prove Absorbine Jr. speeds 
blood through tissues . . . helps drive 
out those acids. Relief comes quickly. 
Use Absorbine Jr. after exercise. At 
all druggists, $1.25. Millions like 
Absorbine Jr. because it is 


1. QUICK ACTING 3. PLEASANT 
2. QUICK DRYING 4. ECONOMICAL TO USE 


At all druggists. $1.25 
a bottle. FREE SAMPLE— 
Write W. F. Young, Inc., 
245D Lyman Street, 
Springfield, Mass. 










ATHLETE’S FOOT, 
STRAINS, 
BRUISES 


~<FREE SAMPLE BOTTLE 
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every one is looking forward to a success- finals 43-30. In the final game the score 


ful and spirited tournament in 1941. 

Diagrams 2 and 3 show the offensive 
formation used by Flint Northern during 
the season of 1940. The play shown in 
Diagram 3 was also used by Fordson, run- 
ner-up in the 1940 tournament. In Dia- 
gram 2, X5 is the pivot man, in the single- 
pivot offense. X5, as he sees fit, may shift 
from one spot to another, as shown in the 
diagram, to set up a scoring play. 

Diagram 3 is a very effective formation 
for use on a wide court,. 

Diagram 4 shows a play from the single- 
pivot formation, with the pivot man in the 
spot marked B, in Diagram 2. Two passes 
to the pivot man, and X4 moves in about 
two steps for a position screen on X2’s 
guard when X2 cuts down the side court. 

Diagram 5 shows a set-up from the 
double-pivot formation shown in Diagram 
3. X3 has the ball, passes to X2, and cuts 
for the corner. As X3 cuts, X5 moves out 
and X2 passes to X5. As X5 gets the 
ball, X4 moves out of his corner and gets 
into the outer part of the free-throw circle, 
where he receives a pass from X5. Then 
X2, timing his break, goes around the out- 
side of X5 for a break to the basket. 


Class D Tournament 
Russell A. Newell 
Sherman Township Rural 


A gricultural School, Weidman 


ICHIGAN basketball teams are di- 

vided into Classes A, B, C and D. 
Because of our enrollment of under 125 
students in high school we were allowed to 
enter the tournament in Class D, although 
most of our regular season games had been 
with Class C and B schools. 

During the pre-tournament season our 
team was quite successful, winning fifteen 
of seventeen games. Of the two games we 
lost, one was lost by two points, the other 
by one point. We had one close game in 
the regional tournament in which we came 
from behind to score nine points in the 
last three minutes of play and won by a 
four-point margin. We won the state 
quarter finals by a score of 42-32, the semi- 


was 25-8 in our favor at the end of the 
third quarter, but at the end of the game 
was 30-21. I believe that our let-down in 
the last quarter was because our boys felt 
they could hold their lead and were very 
tired from so much tournament play. Our 
team scored 1,009 points in the twenty-five 
games this season, an average of 40.36 
points per game. 

We used a fast break, but did not try 
wild shots. If the break did not bring us 
up for a close-in shot we worked from a 
set position. 

We worked hard on fundamentals the 
first part of the season. During this time 
I watched the boys closely and found the 
type of shot in which each was most pro- 
ficient. Then they practiced these shots, 
with few others. My right forward, a boy, 
very fast and able to shoot with either 
hand, I used as a pivot man. Most of his 
shots were made from the pivot position. 
My center, the tallest boy on the team 
was 5 feet, 11 inches, and an excellent shot 
from anywhere around the free-throw cir- 
cle. He came in from the left side, jumped 
high in the air, held the ball high and used 
push shots. The push was his best shot 
and in many games he netted from twenty 
to twenty-eight points. My left forward 
took the right side of the floor on s'ow 
breaks and made set shots from the side. 
My guards were good long shots, but were 
not called upon to do much shooting. 

I believe our high scoring was due 
partly to our fast break and partly to the 
boys attempting shots at which they were 
most proficient, rather than shoofing 
wildly from all positions. 

Diagram 6 shows one play that we used 
successfully this year. On this play either 
guard passed to 3. Three in turn passed 
to 2, who either used his pivot or passed 
to 3, 1 or 5. 

This play placed my boys in the posi- 
tions which allowed them to use the shots 
for which they were best adapted; the 
right center the pivot shot; the center the 
push shot from the free-throw circle, and 
the right guard and left forward set shots. 
Our fast break functioned nicely because of 
the time that we spent on break and pass- 
ing drills. 
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You know two very important 
reasons why the young athletes 
in your charge need a good, 
nourishing breakfast every 
morning. 

It helps them keep in top condition for active com- 
petition right now. And it helps build sound, sturdy 
bodies that growing boys should have in years to come. 

Here’s a national champion breakfast designed to 
handle both jobs the way you want them done—this 
“Breakfast of Champions,’ a generous bowlful of 
crunchy, toasted Wheaties flakes with plenty of milk 
or cream and fruit. 

For winning flavor and keen satisfaction this famous 
breakfast is the choice of probably more great athletes 
than any other dish of its kind! And for solid nourish- 
ment your boys need every day, it’s a champion that 
belongs in the morning line-up! 


Here’s a Well-Rounded “‘Team”’ 
of Nourishing Foods! 


You see, this ‘“‘ Breakfast of Champions”’ is a com- 
bination of three basic foods athletes can use in good 
amounts daily—toasted whole wheat, milk and fruit. 
Each is a recognized champion for food value. To- 
gether, they make a complete breakfast that’s nour- 
ishing and satisfying. 

Your bowlful of Wheaties.gives you abundant food- 
energy—the ‘“‘food-fuel” that’s the largest single need 


WHEATIES 


WITH MILK OR CREAM AND SOME FRUIT 


| “Breahfast of Champions” 


Wheaties and ‘Breakfast of Champions"’ are registered trademarks of General Mills, Inc. 






... FOR NOURISHMENT 
ATHLETES NEED 


Start Your Boys on This Nourishing Break- 
fast So Many Great Champions Eat. It’s a 
Winner for Flavor and Food Value! 


in an athlete’s diet. Those toasted whole wheat flakes 
also supply good body-building proteins, iron and 
phosphorus. 

The milk you pour on your Wheaties provides excel- 
lent proteins for building firm muscle tissue, plus cal- 
cium and phosphorus needed for sound bones and teeth. 

Fruit gives you other valuable minerals. And your 
complete “ Breakfast of Champions” delivers Vitamin 
A, essential to normal growth, the appetite and growth 
promoting Vitamin B, and Vitamin C, to help main- 
tain good condition. 


Tops For Flavor, Too! 


You know the excellent nourishing qualities of 
toasted whole wheat, but that refreshing Wheaties 
flavor may come as a distinct and pleasant surprise. 

Here is whole wheat in a form that clicks with 
hearty appetites! Big, toasted flakes with a zippy, 
malted taste that makes Wheaties a number one 
favorite of millions! 

We're sure that your boys will go for that grand 
Wheaties flavor. And they’ll get real benefit from a 
nourishing “‘ Breakfast of Champions’’ every morning. 

Why not start them—and yourself—on Wheaties 
tomorrow! Wheatiesarea product of General Mills, Inc. 


Wheaties and advertising 
claims jor them are 


accepted by the 
Council on Foods 
of the American 
Medical Assn. 
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BASEBALL COACHING 
KIT 


Over 700 Coaches in 46 States Have 
This Kit 

Just the thing to pass out to your squad 
members before season starts. Things they 
should know and that you may not have 
time to tell to them. Included are diagrams 
of position of each baseman according to 
style of batter—number of outs—men on 
base, etc. What to expect. What to do. 


2 Copies each of COACH'S 
INSTRUCTIONS 
To Batterymen To 3rd Basemen 
To Ist Basemen To Shortstops 
To 2nd Basemen To Outfielders 
12 Booklets plus “Signal System" for 
the coach 
Plus—!. Organizing the Pitcher's Thinking. 
2. Practice Work with Pitchers. 
3. Practice Session Talks. 
4. Signal System for Coach. 
5. Qualifications of Baseball Players. 
6. Extra Dividends in the Batting Order. 
Coach's Kit, 18 Booklets... . Total $1.65 


Also Available—Baseball Coach's 
Data Sheets at 1'/2 each. 

To be used by assistant manager to tell you 
—who is hitting with men on base—who is 
your best lead-off hitter—who is driving in 
most runs—best walk getter—best pitcher— 
etc. Up to minute data about your players. 
REVISED Baseball Coaching Course 

ithe ee Tk... 75¢ 
Special Price—Kit and Outline plus 

30 DATA SHEETS................ $2.7 


H.S. DeGROAT, Baseball Coach 
B. Dept., Springfield College, Springfield, Mass. 
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We practiced both man-to-man and 
zone defense, but in most of our tourna- 
ment play we used a zone. We used three 
men back with two men in the front line 
(Diagram 7). 

One forward covered the man with the 
ball while the other dropped back to inter- 
cept passes to the pivot man. My center 
was a good defensive man and controlled 
the rebounds from the board. If the op- 
ponents used three men out, one of my 
guards moved up to cover the third man. 
We encouraged our opponents to try long 
shots, but challenged every shot. 


IOWA 
]. A. Grimsley 
High School 
Mason City 





GRADUATE of Southwestern 

College, Winfield, Kansas, where 
he played football, basketball and base- 
ball, J. A. Grimsley has been at Mason 
City since 1923. Mr. Grimsley coaches 
the Mason City Junior College foot- 
ball team, which has won five junior 
college state championships in the last 
six years. His high school basketball 
team has been in the state basketball 
tournament seven times in the last nine 
years. 





N Iowa we have A and B classes of 

schools until time for the state tourna- 
ment, when all sixteen schools, the eight 
winners of each class, are paired for the 
championship. 

This year’s tournament, held at the 
University of Iowa Field House, March 
14, 15 and 16 exceeded all other state 
tournaments in Iowa, in class of teams, 
competition and in attendance. The at- 
tendance totaled 60,000 for the three days, 
the final night 13,500. 

Regarding the class B teams, I thought 
that in general all-around play they were 
stronger than in years past, although no 
class B team reached the semifinals. 

There was a very definite trend away 
from the zone defense this year, all teams 
in the semifinals using a man-for-man de- 
fense. 

As a matter of fact, we did not play a 
team that used a zone defense. There 


was a great deal less fast breaking than in 
past years. I believe most coaches are 
becoming convinced that they cannot rely 
upon fast break offense to win four games 
in three days. 

Our team, Mason City High School, 
set more or less of a record this year win- 
ning twenty-two games in our regular 
schedule and ten tournament games, thir- 
ty-two games this year without a loss. We 
played probably the hardest schedule of 
any team in the state, meeting and defeat- 
ing all of the larger schools. 

We had an unusual team in that we did 
not have one good shot from the floor, 
most of our baskets being under-basket 
shots. Of our starting five, four boys were 
6 feet or over, with one boy about 5 feet 
6 inches. 

We used what might be called the de- 
layed offense with set plays both against 
a man-for-man defense and a zone de- 
fense. 

Very seldom did we use a fast break and 
never did we play any race-horse ball. We 
always used a straight assigned man-for- 
man defense, but would slide when we met 
good screening teams. We are somewhat 
old-fashioned here in Mason City regard- 
ing basketball. Our people have been 
trained to the slow, deliberate type of 
game with well-executed set plays, and 
they do not like the fast race-horse type 
that is so prevalent e'sewhere. In our 
final game of the state tournament against 
Ames we gave a great exhibition of timing 
and set plays, and as a result we gained 
the acclaim of 13,500 fans. 

Regarding the other teams in the tour- 
nament, Ames, the team that we met in 
the finals was coached by Kenneth Wells. 
His team using a slow type of deliberate 
game, man-for-man defense, was a very 
fine team and very well coached. Musca- 
tine, coached by Bob Kinman, former 
Iowa University player, another very well 
coached team was a team of good floor- 
shots and an all-round good basketball 
team. 

I shall diagram two of the plays Mason 
City used in winning the championship. 
Using about four plays, the boys did not 
call them by signal, but indicated them by 
different methods with the ball. 

Two passed to 4, the center; 5 came out 
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to screen on 1. One cut for the basket 
and took a pass from 4. The guard 2, 
who made the first pass, waited until 1 
cut and if no one got the ball from 4, 2 
cut around outside of 4 and took the ball 
for a dribble in (Diagram 8). 

The play shown in Diagram 9 we used 
with great success against teams that 
shifted or slid. Three, who was our best 
ball-handler, passed to 4, our right for- 
ward, then went inside and made a re- 
verse screen on 4’s man. Four simply 
handed 3 the ball and came out around 
in front. Three’s man almost always took 
4 coming around. That left 3 with a drib- 
ble in to the basket or an opportunity for 
a pass in to the post and a cut for the 
basket. The forward, 1 broke under 
the basket on this play and if the ball was 
passed to the post, he in turn passed it 
to 1 under the basket. On the preceding 
play, our guard 3 scored three baskets and 
on this play our forward 1 scored two in 
the final game. 



































Diagram 9 





DS sycinepens of limited space, more 

we of the various state 
basketball championships could not be 
carried in this issue. These reports 
from the technical view-point will be 
continued in the May and June issues. 
However, from the few here published 
and from the twenty additional ones 
already received, there can be no doubt 
in anyone’s mind that the year 1940 
surpassed all previous years in attend- 
ance at the tournaments. Both spec- 
tator and player-interest have this year 
reached a new high. 














NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


14™ ANNUAL COACHING SCHOOL 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS * AUGUST, 19-31 


THE NATION’S OLDEST COACHING SCHOOL 
OFFERS ITS GREATEST STAFF 


FOOTBALL 
LYNN WALDORF EDDIE ANDERSON 


Northwestern lowa 
Brilliant Exponent Voted "The-Coach-of-the- 
of Single Wing Attack Year" for 1939 


WES FRY 
Northwestern 
Outstanding Backfield Coach 


BURT INGWERSEN 
Northwestern 
Noted Line Coach 








LYNN WALDORF 
Northwestern—Football 


BASKETBALL 


DUTCH LONBORG WARD LAMBERT 
Northwestern Purdue 
Exponent of Set Floor 1940 Big Ten Champions 
Play Offense Fast-Break Offense 


Courses in track, athletic administration, training, 
intra-murals and tennis will be given by members of 
Northwestern University’s Athletic Staff. Mimeo- 
graphed notes offered in all classes. 


EDDIE ANDERSON 


lowa—Football 


WATCH ALL-STARS VS. GREEN BAY 


Throughout the two weeks of the school, the College All- 
Stars will practice at Dyche Stadium for the game with the 
Green Bay Packers at Soldiers’ Field, Aug. 29. The prac- 
tice sessions will be open to members of coaching school. 
Coaches will attend game in a body. Supplementary lectures 
will be given by members of the All-Star Coaching Staff. 


ENJOY A GRAND VACATION 


Combine study with pleasure at Northwestern this summer. 
Located on the shore of Lake Michigan, Evanston is an ideal 
summer resort... excellent bathing beaches... Big League 
baseball .. . golf courses .. . living quarters on the lake front 
... Special accommodations for coaches with families... It 
all adds up to a vacation you will never forget. 


DUTCH LONBORG 
Northwestern—Basketball 


K. L. WILSON, Athletic Director 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. 


Please send me illustrated folder on the 1940 Northwestern University 
Coaching School. 


WARD LAMBERT 
Purdue—Basketball 
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The Most Advanced 


FERTILIZING TECHNIQUE 
for ATHLETIC FIELDS and 
SCHOOL GROUNDS .. calls for 


MILORGANITE 


For finer athletic fields, playgrounds, 
or school lawns... follow the experi- 
enced practice of leading golf clubs: 
FERTILIZE WITH MILORGANITE! 
This organic nitrogen fertilizer is more 
extensively used by greenkeepers 
than any other commercial fertilizer. 
They have found, through years of 
turf maintenance experience, that Mil- 
organite produces exceptionally dense, 
healthy, weed-free turf that withstands 
rough usage as well as seasonal 
rigors. 


Milorganite is the ideal turf fertilizer 
because it supplies the soil with all 
the essential elements needed for 
strong, healthy plant growth. It is al- 
ways granular and dust-free . . . hence 
easily applied even in windy weather. 
It is long-lasting in effect and does 
not burn. One application in the 
spring and another in the fall will 
offset the wear and tear of strenuous 
play. Packed in convenient 100-lb. 
sift-proof bags. 


If you have a specific problem relat- 
ing to turf production on your fields, 
our staff of trained agronomists is 
available for free consultation. Submit 
your problem to us. Write: 


Turf Service Bureau 


THE SEWERAGE COMMISSION 
Dept. AJ-4 Milwaukee, Wis. 


MILORGANITE 


for BETTER TURF 
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Chemical Weed Control as an Aid in 
Renovating Turf on Athletic Fields 


(Continued from page 22) 


persistence of the weeds mentioned is jin 
the production of seeds. Prevent the plant 
from maturing seeds and the life line is 
severed. If this is done regularly and per- 
sistently, so that all of the seeds that live 
over in the soil are germinated and de- 
stroyed, the problem is immensely simpli- 
fied. This is on the condition that a fresh 
supply is not introduced through top- 
dressing sol!s. 

The problem of destroying weeds with 
chemicals is complicated by the require- 
ments of the field in question. The use of 
chemicals results in temporarily discolored 
turf. If this tends to occur shortly before 
an important event it must be ruled out. 
It is dependent upon the ability of the 
ground keeper to use chemicals with intel- 
ligence. Without previous experience, one 
must become thoroughly acquainted with 
the effects and results by trials on small 
unimportant areas before applying the 
method to the entire field. 

Spot-treating the rosette weeds such as 
dandelions, plantains, docks, and chicory 
is the safest, most rapid and most effective 
method known. Operations may be car- 
ried out at any time during the year when 
the plants are growing. By spot-treating 
before the blooming period in the spring, 
seed production can be largely controlled. 
The material which is being used on lawns, 
athletic fields, cemeteries and golf courses 
is made up of: 25 pounds fine dry screened 
sand, 10 pounds complete fertilizer such 
as 4-12-4 or 5-10-5, 1 pound sodium 
chlorate and 1 pound sodium arsenjte. 

This mixture must be stored in glass or 
metal containers and labeled poison. It 
is possible to secure a prepared mixture 
at lawn and golf course supply houses. 
The dry mixture is used by placing a 
small amount directly upon the crown of 
the plant where it is soon taken up by 
the plant and absorbed into the root. The 
entire plant is thereby killed with no dig- 
ging. The fertilizer helps the grass to heal 
the scar left by the disappearance of the 
weed. Not more than a one-fourth tea- 
spoonful should be used for each ordinarily 
sized plant. The most efficient way to use 
it is in a weed gun made especially for the 
purpose, which may be obtained at most 
lawn and golf supply houses. 

Knotweed is a tap-rooted annual which 
is difficult to control by the spot method. 
It is a hardy weed which can grow on 
the poor compact soils that have been 
puddled by constant play when the ground 
is wet. It grows luxuriantly on railroad 
station platforms and in the cinders of the 
roadbed. It is the first weed to appear in 
the spring and it can be recognized by the 
appearance of two reddish-green leaves 
that are supported by a red stem. It sel- 


dom troubles good turf but invades the 
bare places where the turf has been ruined. 
It is most easily controlled when jin this 
two-leaf stage before the good grasses 
have made much growth. Grass seed sown 
on knotweed-infested ground has little 
chance. Killing it in its early stages per- 
mits of greater success with spring seed- 
ings by eliminating competition. 

The most effective method found so far 
is to spray the infested areas with a solu- 
tion of sodium arsenite. The amount of 
sodium arsenite to use in spray form for 
each 1,000 square feet of area is three to 
four ounces, no more. The amount of wa- 
ter to use will depend upon the type of 
sprayer used. It is always best to calibrate 
each sprayer used with clear water (no 
chemical added) to determine the number 
of gallons of water needed to cover the 
1,000 square feet effectively and uniformly. 
It is best to cover the area twice in op- 
posite directions to be sure that there is 
uniform coverage. If the amount of water 
required to cover 1,000 square feet uni- 
formly has been found to be three gallons, 
then, in this case, dissolve three ounces 
of sodium arsenite in three gallons of wa- 
ter and spray 1,000 square feet of area, 
accurately measured. Do not guess at 
amounts and areas. Use four ounces if the 
infestation is unusually severe and if there 
is no grass to discolor. Bluegrass injured 
by four ounces of sodium arsenite usually 
recovers in a week to ten days, if there is 
sufficient soil moisture to maintain its 
growth. Do not use sodium arsenite on 
extremely dry soils Do not use it on bent 
grass, poa trivialis, or on newly seeded 
The chemical will not injure the 


grass. 





Illustration 4—Rosette weeds may be 
treated with spoon, spatula or weed gun, 
using dry mixture. 
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germination of seeds in the soil that have 
not sprouted. 

While it is true that knotweed can be 
destroyed by severe raking, it may cause 
the crab grass problem to be more severe 
due to the stirring of the seeds in the soil. 
If no crab grass is present, then destruction 
by tillage may be the better method. On 
the basis of cost and labor involved, the 
chemical method is the cheaper and more 
rapid. 

It is entirely possible to use the sodium 
arsenite in the dry form combined with the 
application of fertilizer. Where this is 
done, the mixing must be thorough and 
the rate of application of the arsenite 
should be doubled, since it requires twice 
as much to produce results comparable 
to spraying as a fine mist spray. Sand 
or ground limestone may also be used as 
carriers for the sodium arsenite, a suffi- 
cient amount being used, so that uniform 
distribution can be obtained. 


The Control of Crab Grass 


The control of crab grass presents a 
more difficult problem. This weed is en- 
couraged by spring seeding and fertilizing 
operations. It is true that it can be 
smothered and crowded out by a dense 
turf clipped to a height of two inches or 
more. If, however, the turf is not dense, 
other ways of controlling this weed must 
be found. There have been untold num- 
bers of disappointments with spring re- 
seeding operations on athletic fields. By 
July there may be little or none of the 
expensive grass left—only a dull heavy 
mat of crab grass. 

If the seeding can be done late in the 
fall after the last game (dormant seeding) 
it may have a good chance to start soon 
enough to develop a turf that will smother 
the young crab grass seedlings which start 


Illustration 5—Mat weeds may be dusted 
with calcium arsenate, a flour sifter or duster 
being used. 
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HEAVY 
COMPACT 


FIRMER TRACKS > FINER FIELDS 


AT LESS COST - LESS TIME - LESS DRUDGERY 
WITH THE 


TORO POWER ROLLER 


The Modern replacement for the old, time wasting, back breaking 
hand roller. Gives smooth lawns, level athletic fields, and smooth, 
firm tennis courts at the expense of a fraction of the time and man 
power of the hand type. It is e compact riding type that has been 
standard equipment for many years at hundreds of our leading 
Schools, Colleges and Universities. Athletic directors are en- 
thusiastic over the jot it does for their departments. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


Our new 1940 Power Mower Catalog 
is now available. Send for it today. 


FORWARD & REVERSE 


This machine handles easily and has 
both forward and reverse, thus saving 
the operator's time while doing « 
better job. 





TORO MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


2 Semieean ano 
MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS, 
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HENDERSON’S 
“SPORTS TURF” 


There's a Henderson Sports 
Turf grass seed mixture for 
every purpose and every 
location... This catalog con- 
tains the cure for many turf 
headaches .. . Also, our ad- 
vice is free for the asking. 

AND if you need garden 
seeds, plants, shrubs, imple- 
ments, etc. ask for our com- 
plete catalog— 


“Everything for the Garden’”’ 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


Dept. 6 
35 Cortlandt Street New York, N. Y. 























The 
PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE COLLEGE 


SUMMER 
SESSIONS 


INTER-SESSION— 
June 11 to June 28 



























Offering abundant opportuni- 
ties for professional advance- 
ment through courses which 
may be credited toward ad- 
vanced and baccalaureate de- 
grees in: 

HEALTH EDUCATION 

RECREATION 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

ATHLETICS 
Opportunity for sound study 
under nationally known staff 
of instructors, combined with 
good entertainment. Living ac- 
commodations at reasonable 
rates. Moderate expenses. For 
illustrated announcement ad- 
dress 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS 
Room 238 Education Building 
The PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
State College, Pennsylvania 
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about the 10th of April in Southeast Penn- 
sylvania. The critical date is propor- 
tionately later in more northern sections 
and at higher altitudes. Spring seedings, 
made before growth starts (early March 
in Southeastern Pennsylvania), may have 
a good chance to choke the crab grass, 
particularly if the seeding is done by mix- 
ing the seed with clean topsoil. Raking 
only stirs up the crab grass seeds and helps 
them along. Mixing the grass seed with 
topsoil and spreading the mixture about 
one-fourth inch thick helps to cover the 
crab grass seeds that lie close to the sur- 
face and may have some value in retard- 
ing their germination. 

Chemicals in crab grass control are most 
effective when there is almost a solid mat 
present which has smothered all the good 
grasses. In a case like this there is little 
to save—in fact, the foul growth should 
be completely killed so that new seeding 
may be made in sufficient time to have a 
playable surface for fall games. 

The first demonstrations on crab grass 
control made with chemicals used sodium 
chlorate alone. Later work has shown that 
there is usually a more complete kill by 
combining sodium chlorate and sodium 
arsenite. Sodium arsenite has been used 
alone with good results, but usually when 
there is a water supply available so that 
the turf can be kept well watered. Experi- 
mental evidence shows that sodium arse- 
nite is much more injurious to grasses 
during July than during September. Con- 
versely, sodium chlorate is more injurious 
to grass in September than it is in July. 
A small amount of arsenite with chlorate 
is probably the best combination to use 
for definite results on a playing field. 

The time to treat for crab grass is dur- 
ing the latter part of July for Southeast 
Pennsylvania. This may correspond to 
early July for northern sections, or as late 
as mid-August farther south. The purpose 
is to clean out the crab grass before it has 
had a chance to set seed and to clear the 
way for an early seeding that will have 
little or no competition. 

The combination of chemicals frequently 
used is one pound of sodium chlorate and 


| four ounces of sodium arsenite, a total of 


twenty ounces to 1,000 square feet. Where 
sodium chlorate is used alone, the usual 
rate is two to two and one-half pounds to 
1,000 square feet. If sodium arsenite were 
to be used alone the rate would be six to 
eight ounces to 1,000 square feet, the 
higher rate for a solid infestation of crab 
grass, the lower rate where some good 
grass is present. 

The method of applying would be the 
same as for sodium arsenite for knotweed. 
The safest method is to mix the chemicals 
with the fertilizer that will need to be ap- 
plied for the new seeding to follow. This 
requires care because the dust from sodium 
arsenite, extremely irritating to mucous 
membranes, will cause sneezing and water- 


ing of the eyes. Mixing should be done in 


the open and dust masks should be worn 
by the operators. The advantage of com- 
bining the fertilizer with the weed-killing 
chemicals is that only one operation on 
the field is necessary. Neither has any 
deleterious effect on the other. 

The quicker method is to apply the 
chemicals as a spray but where sodium 
chlorate is used, extreme care must be ex- 
ercised because of the fire hazard present 
when sodium chlorate is in solution. In 
the dry form there is no direct fire hazard. 
Clothing soaked in a solution of sodium 
chlorate and allowed to dry is a potential 
match head. Friction will ignite it with 
serious effects to the wearer. Rubber boots 
and old clothing should be worn by a per- 
son while spraying. As soon as the opera- 
tion is over all clothing worn should be 
washed out in clear water to remove the 
chlorate. This is important. 


Within a week to ten days following the 
treatment all weeds will be dead. If there 
are a few spots still green where the 
operator missed, they may be retouched as 
soon as they show green which will be a 
few days after the first application. Seed- 
ing may be done a week to ten days after 
the initial treatment. It may be best to 
rake the heaviest part of the dead weeds 
off so that a seed bed can be prepared. If 
the weeds are not heavy, it may be better 
to leave them for a mulch to protect the 
new seeding. The seed bed may be pre- 
pared with a spike disker such as one will 
find on most golf courses. This machine 
perforates the soil with holes about an inch 
deep at about a two-inch spacing. After the 
ground has been gone over several times, 
the soil is completely perforated right 
through the dead weeds. Grass seed broad- 
cast over this type of seed bed will drop 
into the holes which will be a favorable 
place for them to germinate. A light top- 
dressing of clean soil and a light rolling to 
press the seeds firmly into contact with 
the soil will complete the job. If the soil 
is kept moist, the seed will germinate 
quickly. If the mower is set at three 
inches a turf sufficiently dense and deeply- 
rooted to withstand considerable punish- 
ment that fall will be developed. At least 
the turf will be clean and there will not 
be the usual crop of crab grass seeds to 
reinfest the field the following year. There 
will be more crab grass the next year be- 
cause of the seeds still in the soil that did 
not germinate from the last crop. By a 
repetition of the process, or by some hand 
work the next year, the crab grass can be 
eradicated. 

Remember that any chemical treatment 
will turn all vegetation completely brown. 
For the first two weeks, the ground will 
look as though nothing had ever grown 
there or ever would again. It takes courage 
to do this to a field but if the pest is to be 
conquered, then there is a justification 
for it. 

The treatment for mat weeds is simple 
and uniform for the entire group. Two 
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materials may be used. The mixture for 


spot-treating rosette weeds may be diluted 
with equal parts of sand and lightly 
sprinkled on the patches. This material 
is powerful and the tendency will be to 
use too much and the grass as well as the 
weeds will be killed. It is easier to repeat 
the treatment than to replace the turf. 
The other material that may be used for 
mat weeds is calcium arsenate, a common 
insecticide that may be purchased at any 
hardware or seed store. It is best used in 


a duster or in an old flour sifter, coating | 
the patches of weeds until they are white. | 


It is most effective when the weeds are 
wet with dew. 


Summary 


Chemicals aid in weed control if used 
properly. They can just as effectively ruin 
good turf or other vegetation if used care- 
lessly. 

They must never be used on newly 
seeded grasses. When weeds infest new 
seedings the best way is to remove them 
by hand. 

A good supply of soil moisture is es- 
sential to the success of chemicals. Never 
use them when the soil is baked and hard. 
A rain immediately following an applica- 
tion may reduce its effectiveness. A soak- 
ing a few days after an application will 
help the grasses recover. 

Keep in mind that sodium chlorate is a 
fire hazard. Follow directions on the 
package. Do not take chances. 

Sodium arsenite is a violent poison. Read 
directions for first aid in case of accidental 
poisoning. Use the same care that you 
would in handling rat poisons or other 
dangerously poisonous drugs. 

When in doubt—don’t. Try a small 
area where it will not matter if the turf 
is scorched. Learn to know that, with 
which you are working. Know what it 
will do under your conditions. Definite 
directions cannot be made for all condi- 
tions. Each athletic field presents an in- 
dividual problem just as surely as each 
golf course is different. When a fool-proof 
weed control is known, there probably 
will be no more weeds. 

The suggestions in the foregoing have 
been made on the basis of hundreds of 
successful operations in Pennsylvania over 
a period of five years. They do not repre- 
sent definite recommendations to be fol- 
lowed under any and all conditions. They 
are simply guides for the careful and ob- 
serving ground keeper, in order that his 
work may be made more effective with 
lower labor costs. 


Last year many coaches, not fortunate 
enough to have ground keepers, found Dr. 
Grau’s article on the maintenance of turf 
on athletic fields helpful. This article gives 
additional information which should be of 
value. Coaches who have special prob- 
lems not covered in this article are invited 
to send them to us. 

Epitor’s Nore. 
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STARS 


PERFORMANCE 


THIS SUMMER BY 
CONSULTING THEIR LIFE: 
TIME RECORDZJ IN.. 





Find out almost anything you want to know 
about any established player in the majors, 
by referring to their records in the Baseball 
Register! Learn impo-tant personal facts 
about them, too; see their autographs, and 
close-up and action pictures—by looking in 
the Baseball Register! 


This big, 224-page book gives all this 
hard-to-get information about the game’s 
“400”—339 at present active in the majors 
and 61 all-time stars, many of whom are 
now important coaches and managers. 


This wealth of facts and figures is thor- 


WRITERS! 
BROADCASTERS! 


The Baseball Register is in- 
valuable to you for two vital 
purposes—as a final authority 
reference guide and as a supple- 
mentary source for adding much 
useful and dependable informa- 
tion to your stories. 
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oughly accurate, fully authentic and com- 
plete to the end of the 1939 season. Over 
5,000 letters were written to players, re- 
questing and verifying information. Four 
statisticians — three proofreaders — worked 
six months at compiling this data and 
checking. 


This stupendous effort produced a book 
such as never before seen; like nothing 
that has ever existed previously. Yet you 
can get the Baseball Register for just one 
dollar, postpaid—the coupon brings it to 
you by return mail! 


copy of the BASEBALL REGISTER to 







































ae te Polo Grounds, Shibe 
Park, miskey Park, Sportsman's 
Park, Forbes Field and other big league 
baseball fields presents no different 
problem to Westinghouse lighting en- 
gineers than that of lighting college, 
high school or community sports fields. 
All athletic fields require seeable, 
playable light. They must enable the 
player to perform at daytime efficiency 
. .. and they must bring in spectators 
.. . enable them to follow every play. 
That's why so many big league owners 
i have turned to Westinghouse for play- 
ing field lighting... why so many 
schools have specified Westinghouse. 
Consult thenearest Westinghouse Sales 
Office for a comprehensive layout. Or 
write Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company, Lighting Division, 
Edgewater Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Westinghouse ,."", 



















As Originally Developed by... 
Dr. FORREST C. ‘‘Phog’’ ALLEN 


Director of Physical Education and 
Varsity Basketball Coach 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas 


Goal-Hi—America’s new play-game . . . For boys and girls of 
all ages . . . May be played in the gym or on the playground 
by large or small teams (same single piece of equipment used 
in both locations). The first new, year-round, mass play-game 
since volleyball . . . Official Goal-Hi Equipment priced within 
the reach of every budget. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 
(Manufactured Under Exclusive License Agreement) 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 
3842 DeKalb Street o > . » » o St. Louis, Mo. 


Authorized Sales Representative in Your Locality 
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A Baseball Clinic by Mail 


(Continued from page 14) 


return along the base line and touch each 
base that he has passed. The baserunner 
will also have to touch first base before 
the ball is relayed back to the first base- 
man who may be touching the base or the 
baserunner will be out. 

Question 7: What is the footwork of a 
second baseman? 

Answer 7: The first thing that a second 
baseman should think about is his posi- 
tion on the infield. The distance he plays 
from second base depends on the follow- 
ing: 1. How much ground can he cover? 
2. How strong is his throwing arm? 3. 
Which way can he go most easily to get 
a batted ball? 4. How many are out; the 
inning, score, whether or not there are men 
on bases, what bases are occupied, and the 
type of ball the pitcher is throwing. 5. 
To what field the hitter is likely to hit. 

When a second baseman knows that he 
has to cover second base with a runner 
on first, he should move over a little closer 
to second and watch the baserunner out 
of the corner of his eye. He should stay 
in position until he sees the baserunner 
start for second, and then break for the 
bag and be there in plenty of time to 
receive the throw. In receiving the throw 
from the catcher, he should straddle the 
bag with the left foot on the outfield-side 
of the bag and his right foot on the infield- 
side. In this position he can catch the 
ball and with one motion touch the run- 
ner. He should be sure to give the catcher 
a target. If the ball is thrown wide, he 
should get in the best possible position to 
handle the throw. 

On double plays, where the second base- 
man fields the ball first, he should watch 
his footwork. If, when fielding a batted 
ball, he is running toward first base, he 
should turn around to the left and throw. 
If he is running toward second he should 
make a quarter turn to the right and throw 
the ball. When he fields a ball near sec- 
ond base, he should not straighten up, but 
should toss the ball to the shortstop. 

When the shortstop starts the double 
play, the second baseman should be in a 
position to catch the ball and make the 
throw to first without any loss of time. 
He may take his position with the base 
between his feet, or he may stand on the 
inside corner of the base. As soon as he 
catches the ball, he should step out into 
the diamond, pivot on his left foot and 
throw to first. 

Question 8: How can you improve hit- 
ting? 

Answer 8: Stance in hitting seems to be 
of little importance because all good hit- 
ters seem to have a style of their own. 
However, a hitter must have confidence, 
determination, good eyes and strong 
wrists. Some definite suggestions that 
may help improve hitting are as follows: 
1. Hit the ball out in front before it 
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crosses the plate. 2. Don’t use too long 
a bat. 3. Don’t use too heavy a bat. 4. 
Don’t swing too hard. 5. Don’t step into 
every pitch. 6. Step into the pitch when 
it is directly over the plate. 7. Pull a 
little on an inside pitch. 8. Step across 
on the outside pitch. 9. Keep the weight 
of the body on the rear foot until you step, 
ready to hit. 10. Don’t swing at bad 
pitches. 11. Keep shoulders level. 12. 
Don’t grip the bat tightly. 13. Don’t 
stride too far. 14. Get as much batting 


practice as possible, having the pitchers | 


pitch to your weakness. 
Question 9: How do you build up the 
confidence of a batter who has been hit 





(beaned) by a pitcher? At present he | 


steps in the “bucket.” 


Answer 9: One way to break a boy of | 


this habit is to have him stand up at the 
plate when the pitcher is warming up. Let 
him watch the ball go by and do every- 
thing but swing. There have been many 
good hitters that stepped away from the 
plate. 

Question 10: How much “inside” base- 
ball is practical in high school? 

Answer 10: It is not necessary for a 
high school team to play very much “in- 
side” baseball. The essential things are 
to know the fundamentals of each position 
and how to execute them, and to have 


each boy know what he is going to do | 


when he gets in a game. 


All questions to be answered in the May 
issue should reach the publication office 
by April 15th. 


Training for the Sprints 


(Continued from page 12) 


never very good but he had so much speed | 
that he relied more on speed than on his | 
ability as a hurdler. Donovan was also a | 
good ball player and after the track season | 
he usually went out for the baseball team, | 


being placed in some position, where his 
speed would count. In one game Don- 
ovan did not make a hit but got on first 


base four times; once the catcher dropped | 
the third strike and Donovan beat out the | 
throw; then he had the infielders fighting | 


the ball on account of his speed, and try- 


ing to throw it before they caught it, so | 


with four errors he made the initial bag 
that many times. 


Red Rolfe, the Yankee third sacker, and | 
a former Dartmouth player, recently told | 


the writer that, were he to start his base- 
ball career again, he would spend much 
time trying to speed up. Rolfe is not slow, 
as far as ball players go, but he is not a 
speed demon. Zach Wheat, the old Brook- 
lyn ball player, told the writer he at- 
tributed his yearly batting average of over 
300 to the work that he did trying to speed 
up. 

Regardless of the sport, an athlete 
should have the thought in mind that the 
more speed he can develop the more val- 
uable he will be. 
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FAMOUS COACHES AGREE 
THAT MERCERIZED COTTON 
IS BEST FOR ATHLETES 


FOR FOOTBALL! Remember, all four 1940 Bowl 
winners wore “Durene” jerseys. “Jerseys made of 
mercerized cotton yarn are best for they keep the 
body cooler, more comfortable; they reduce danger 
of chills, colds, muscular stiffness and chafing,” 
says Bill Alexander of Georgia Tech. 


FOR BASEBALL! “Durene” jerseys are a hit for 
baseball. “For years our teams have worn jerseys of 
mercerized cotton and we are very much pleased 
with their service and durability,” says J. H. Lever, 
Jr., trainer at Clemson College. 


FOR BASKETBALL! “Durene” protects health of 
players. “Because jerseys of mercerized cotton 
absorb and evaporate perspiration quickly they 
protect against sudden chills and help avoid colds,” 
says Howard Hobson of University of Oregon. 


FOR ALL SPORTS! “Durene” is tops! “Mercer- 


ized cotton garments are best for tennis,” says Carl 
Rohman, coach at University of Virginia. “Dv:ene” 
garments are ideal for gym and track, for all out- 
door and indoor sports. “Coaches welcome athletic 


goods that aid in preventing chills and colds,” says 
Dan Matthaei of Bronxville High School. 
““Durene’ jerseys have qualities that are essential 
to the health of athletes,” says H. S. De Groat of. 
Springfield College. 





REG. U.S PAT. OFF. 
garments absorb and evaporate perspiration twice 
as fast as similar garments of unmercerized cotton. 


WHEN YOU ORDER your football equip- 
ment this Spring be sure to specify “Durene” 
for jerseys, undershirts and socks. 


F AMERICA 
DURENE 43°9Suarn Ave. New YORK 
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Does the injury need heat? 
There is no better way of applying pro- 
longed moist heat than by means of 
Antiphlogistine. 


Does it require the application of a detergent 


Everyday 
Injuries of the 


Athlete 


and pain-relieving dressing? 


Antiphlogistine answers the purpose admir- 


ably. 


Does it also call for osmotic, decongestive and 


repair-stimulating medication? 


Then use 


which combines all these 
virtues in one! 


Sample to Coaches, Trainers and 
Athletic Directors. 





THE DENVER CHEMICAL MFG. CO., 
167 Varick Street 





we . New York 








HILLMAN PRACTICE 


HURDLE 


_The CANVAS TOP and the 
Light Overturning Force prevents 


knee and ankle injuries. 


Can be used in both directions 
and the Hurdle resets itself when 


ove: 


and 35 Ib. weights. 


manu in . Hanover, 


H. 
HARRY HILLMAN 


AND SON 


Box 492 Hanover, N. H. 


rturned. 
Used Indoors and Outdoors in 
Schools and Colleges all over the 


country. 
Price $9.00. F. O. B., Hanover. 
Quotations furnished on 28 Ib. 











Administration of a 
Relay Meet 


(Continued from page 9) 


functioning, particularly the clerks of the 
course who are charged with maintenance 
of an interesting and crowded schedule 
which, in most cases, should be completed 
in two hours or less. 

Visiting coaches and teams have reason 
to expect hospitable attention while in the 
community, and if special entertainment 
in the way of dinners or extra sessions for 
coaches are not arranged, there should at 
least be a central place or headquarters 
where information concerning the town, 
accommodations, dressing room assign- 
ments, etc. may be dispensed. This is also 
a convenient place where competitors’ 
numbers and tickets, mail, ete. may be de- 
livered. 

Lack of proper attention to preparations 
for the drawings-meeting too often results 
in inconvenience to the coaches. When 
possible, these meetings should be sched- 
uled for a time when coaches are free from 
details connected with the teams accom- 
panying them. It might be mentioned 
that these meetings should be so organized 
that, following the scratches in any event, 
the person conducting the meeting can cor- 
rectly name the proper heat leaders. This 
requires familiarity with the records of 
competing individuals and teams. Too 
often the question of heat-leaders is left to 
the suggestions of the coaches and while 
they should be taken into consideration, 
there is usually no definite agreement as to 
the correct selection of seeded individuals 
or relay teams. When a number of out- 
standing performers are entered in a race, 
not only heat-leaders should be named, 
but second and third seedings should be 
made as well. The number of actual 
starters will usually determine the number 
of heats that will have to be run, and 
whether semifinal heats should be included. 
A logical person to conduct the drawings- 
meeting is the clerk of the course because, 
in case it is necessary to run semifinal 
heats, he, with the help of his assistants, 
should be able to segregate properly the 
men who have qualified in the prelimina- 
ries. It is usually acceptable to coaches to 
have the drawings made ahead of time for 
positions in the distance runs and dis- 
tance relays and for order of competition 
in the field events; scratches only, then, 
are necessary at the time of the meeting. 
This saves considerable time and coaches 
in general appreciate having the drawings 
made as quickly as possible and out of the 
way. In all cases, it is reasonable for the 
management to eliminate individuals or 
teams from the competition, or, at any 
rate, to place them in convenient. heats 
and lanes, if any team is not represented 
at the drawings-meeting. When a coach 
is unable to be present at the meeting, he 
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Trial Proves its Value! 


We could talk at length about the excellent qualities of the 
ARROW OFFICIAL football—its tough, top-grain cow- 
hide cover, triple crisscross lining, etc. But we know that 
nothing we can say will convince you so quickly as your 
own experience. So we ask you to try just one ARROW 
ball . . . to prove to yourself that a good ball need not be 
high-priced! 


GUARANTEED OFFICIAL 


The ARROW is guaranteed official in size, shape and weight. 





HAVE YOU SEEN Order just one ARROW — put it through any test you like 
THE BODIGUARD 2? —you’ll thank us for your find! 

Ken-Wel’ di ibuti ! 

Cone-pigce shoutSarend sib peasscset-pivasces>- Handy Coupon for Your Convenience 


plete spinal protection— yet is lightweight, slips 














on or off as easily as a vest. Once adjusted, the t 
Soatmnere fits perfectly all season. The coupon — 1 
will bring a Ken-Wel representative to show you ————= N.Y. football. t 
the many advantages of the Bodiguard. / KEN-WEL, UTICA, RROW OFFICIAL foo ' 
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FINE WORKMANSHIP SPEAKS My Regular Dealer 
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Safe to use and safe to operate . . . Employs the 
modern telescopic e of operation . Oc- 
cupies minimum area when “nested” thus 
freeing valuable floor space for class use .. . 
Basily amecal ee Se om. ome 


hundred per cent 
“Medext”  buil built by the oldest manufacturer of 
jum a tus. basketball backstops. 
lockers, lock playground apparatus, and 
pool equipment. 
Write for Catalog GS-2 





FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING on OF 


3542 DEKALB ST. » 3s ‘» » » » ST. LOUIS, MO. 











WE OFFER YOU EXPERIENCE 


If you’re planning to light your field or modernize the present instal- 
lation you’ll want to benefit from General Electric’s experience in 
lighting more than 400 athletic fields. 


The G-E distributor or 
sales office nearest you 
can supply the equip- 
ment you need, and 
any one of our many 
lighting specialists will 
glad to give you 
suggestions that other 
cities have found to be 
invaluable. Or write 
General Electric, Sche- 
nectady, N. Y. 















GENERAL & ELECTRIC 








can at least have someone represent him 
or can write, wire or phone his final de- 
cision as to actual starters in any race. 
There is little justification for delaying the 
progress of a drawings-meeting because 
of the non-representation of any expected 
team, and the responsibility should be 
placed on the coach to be represented by 
proxy if he cannot be present. 

In the actual conduct of the meet, all 
officials should be familiar with their exact 
duties, and whenever possible, only ex- 
perienced men should be used. One of the 
most difficult jobs is that of judging the 
finish, specially in sprint and hurdle races 
where a strong field may present a finish 
order that is hard to determine. For this 
reason moving pictures of all finishes are 
desirable, although much doubt can be 
eliminated by the taking of a still photo 
directly across the finish line by a skilled 
photographer. These pictures may be fin- 
ished within a few minutes after the con- 
clusion of a race. In my opinion, there is 
one set of officials, the inspectors, who 
often do not discharge their duties in a 
manner in which they should. It is the 
duty of the inspectors to see, among other 
things, that every competitor in a race is 
given an opportunity to pursue his proper 
course without interference from oppo- 
nents. The rules state that, “Any com- 
petitor may be disqualified by the referee 
for jostling, running in front of or in any 
way impeding another, etc.” I think that 
too many fouls which might be called 
under this rule are disregarded, leading to 
a carelessness on the part of some runners. 
In attempting to pass others, it should be 
a runner’s responsibility to avoid any con- 
tact or interference with another runner, 
and since this is, in almost all cases, en- 
tirely possible, it will not be until the in- 
spectors notice and report such infringe- 
ments which, in turn, must be upheld by 
the referee, that the “accidental” fouls 
common in a good deal of our competition 
can be eliminated. Even in the case of a 
purely unintentional foul, should not a 
penalty be inflicted upon the person com- 
mitting it, since the runner fouled has al- 
ready been penalized by this interference? 

To get back to the discussion of manage- 
ment, such a general committee, as has 
been outlined, would be composed of a 
total of nine men, a general chairman and 
sub-chairmen in charge of sub-committees 
responsible for the following: awards, 
equipment, preparation of field and track, 
program, promotion (including publicity), 
drawings, officials, and headquarters. The 
chairman or manager would take care of 
such details as inviting teams, giving all 
preliminary information, sending and re- 
ceiving entry blanks, calling and conduct- 
ing meetings and, in general, taking care of 
those items which do not naturally fall un- 
der the jurisdiction of his co-workers. He 
will also have to keep close watch over 
expenditures unless this duty is partic- 


ularly assigned to some other person. 
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This is about as large a committee as can 
conveniently accomplish the work to be 
done, and it is possible that a committee 
of five or six could handle the whole job 
if some can take care of more than one de- 
partment. This should be quite possible 
in any case where the meet does not at- 
tract more than forty or fifty schools. 
The success of any meet, as viewed from 
all angles over a period of years, will re- 
flect the ability and industry of the men 
in charge. 


Six-Man Football in the 
College Program 


By Frank L. Cheney 


Lambuth College, Jackson, Tennessee 


six-man football to interfere with the 

other games now in existence. It is my 
desire to see six-man football co-operate 
with its older brother, and be played where 
it is not feasible to play the eleven-man 
game. At Lambuth College we cannot 
compete with the eleven-man game. Our 
boys have become sold on the six-man 
game and appear to enjoy it thoroughly. 

During the past fifteen years I have 
devoted my time to coaching and intra- 
mural work in high schools and colleges. 
From my own experience and the asso- 
ciation with other men in the field, I am 
convinced that there is a definite place 
for the abbreviated game in the college 
or high school which is unable for one 
reason or another to sponsor the eleven- 
man game. 

Lambuth College is one of the country’s 
youngest colleges, having opened its doors 
for the first time in 1924. During the 
first ten years of its life, it maintained an 
eleven-man team, but like many other in- 
stitutions during that trying period, it was 
forced to curtail expenses. Five years ago 
the eleven-man game was dropped as a 
regular sport. All of the other major in- 
tercollegiate programs were carried on, 
however, with no apparent curtailment 
necessary. 

I came to Lambuth in the fall of 1937 
and attempted to develop an intramural 
program. We adopted six-man football as 
one of our fall team-games. This was 
fairly successful, but it was felt that there 
was still something lacking in the spirit 
and morale of the entire student body. 

Last spring our athletic committee de- 
cided that we should make an attempt to 
find out if some of our neighboring col- 
leges would like to try the six-man game 
in an intercollegiate way along with their 
intramurals. Bethel College entered the 
field with us and we played home-and- 
home games with a great deal of success. 
The intercollegiate games were promoted 
to build the interest among the intramural 


I T is not my object in writing about 
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Devlin oxford 
(the new shoe 
for Badminton) 











CUSHIONING 





Keds for court games Shock-Proof insoles for extra 

a out of doors. The exclusive stamina. Scientific Last for 

features makethem the natural perfect fit. Flexible Arch 

Decnsner atl preferenceoftopranking play- Cushions for those who want 
TOE ACTION ers of tennis and badminton. them. Keds are washable. 


” alanis Inevery Keds type there are styles with arch cushions if you want them, 


e , REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. They are not Keds 
@* ei . unless the name Keds 
appears in the shoes. 


United States Rubber Company 


Rockefeller Center * 1230 Sixth Avenue, New York 


































SPORTS MOVIES 


in 
Slow Motion 
TRACK AND FIELD FANCY DIVING 


These are instructional films of 16 mm. size, made by a coach 
for coaches, and used by many collegiate and several foreign 


Olympic teams. 
ATHLETIC FILMS 
4721 AMBROSE AVE. e HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 
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O’Shea PROTECTIVE 
FQUIPMENT IS 
BUILT FOR SAFETY 


O’Shea Shoulder and 
Blocking Pads Keep 
Players in the Game. 
Body Molded for Greater 
Comfort. 


$4.95 


’ ! 
HERE’S NEWS! —_ 


Do you know that O'SHEA makes the only low priced quality 
pads, cushioned with rubber? It's true, coach, and with a modest 
budget you can give your players the best comfort and protec- 
tion obtainable. The SK Shoulder pad at$4.95 and the HK Hip 
pad at $4.85 embody all designs and principles of the more ex- 
pensive pads, such as: Durable Red Fiber—Air Cushioned Soft 
Leather Neck Band—Free Action Design—Acid Resistant—Mildew 
Proof—Soft Cushioned Rubber—Spring Steel Reinforcement. See 
your dealer or write direct. 


Also top quality football jerseys, football pants, football 
hose and sideline garments. Purchase O’Shea quality 
equipment for real economy. 


9 


KNITTING MILLS 


2701 N. Pulaski Road 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








players and to build a unified student 
body. To say that we accomplished our 
aims would be to put it mildly. For the 
first game we had only a half-hearted re- 
sponse, but for the second game, which 
was played at Bethel, the enthusiasm was 
bubbling over. The entire student body 
organized themselves into a caravan and 
followed the team. 

It is a psychological fact that an indi- 
vidual must have something in which he 
can take pride, and so it is with any stu- 
dent body. To get the best co-operation 
from the student body, this pride, enthusi- 
asm, morale, pep, or whatever we may 
want to call it, must be developed as early 
as possible. The morale of our student 
body has been developed this past fall to 
an amazing degree, while, heretofore, we 
have been forced to wait until the basket- 
bali season started. The work and co- 
operation of our student body have also 
been improved proportionately. 

In our intramural work it was no trou- 
ble to arouse enthusiasm among the indi- 
viduals or teams in the games in which 
they were interested. But it took some- 
thing more than that to arouse the whole 
group in one cause. 


Cost of Equipment 


The cost of equipment for the eleven- 
man game is prohibitive in many cases. 
When we sponsored the eleven-man game 
our equipment expenses ran up in the 
neighborhood of fifteen hundred dollars. 
During the past three years for our in- 
tramural and intercollegiate six-man foot- 
ball, our average expense has been about 
two hundred and fifty dollars. We expect 
this next fall to equip twelve men com- 
pletely at a cost of about three hundred 
dollars. 


The Number of Players 


With only six men to a team it is much 
easier in the small school to get two full 
teams out for practice than for a game 
which takes eleven men. We are a small 
school here at Lambuth. I feel safe in 
saying that we had two six-man teams 
that were better than one eleven-man 
team. Those who have coached football 
in the small school know the old problem 
of having to throw one half of the line 
against the other. This was always un- 
satisfactory for both the offense and de- 
fense. The six-man game is so fast that 
even in a close game practically all of the 
substitutes must be used to keep the game 
moving at full speed. This frequent sub- 
stitution encourages better attendance and 
interest at practice periods. 


Teaching and Coaching Field 


Many of the young college graduates of 
today, who enter the teaching field, are 
forced to start in some small high school 
and gradually work up to the larger 
schools. Here again the six-man game en- 
ters the field as many of the small high 
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BROOKS FOOTBALL SHOES 
Introducing. the NEW 


“CORD-TIP” SAFETY CLEATS 


Here is the answer to the Rules Committee—and to 
every football coach's desire for a really safe cleat! 





Developed by 
CORD 


—“ || BRADY 
RESEARCH 


The new "CORD 

The sew “COP || DUREAU 
has been developed after much re- 
search and experimentation. It gives 


longer wear, greater convenience— Ylow ‘41 OCK-TITE”’ 
and practically eliminates danger of CLEAT WASHERS 


cleat laceration. 














Another outstanding and exclusive Brooks 
Brooks Football Shoes are equipped ompeenre ee, wep 

° u Th) ashers are guaranre © preven e 
with the famous CORD TIP Safety cleats from coming loose during play. 
Cleats under an exclusive license from 


the Brady Research Bureau. 


NO OTHER LINE HAS THEM! 











NA 
High School 
Model 


$ 5 To 


NBBA 
College 


Model Get a free sample set of cleats 


$'7-30 , ‘ ¢ | = ; - from your ay il write us 


direct. 


» BROOKS SHOE MFG. CO....PHILADELPHIA > 
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ALWAYS 

SAFE! No 
needies are used in 
OZITE Platen Process Felt- 
ing . . « s© no broken metal 
can ever be found in gym mats 
filled with Genuine OZITE! 


t when new and they’! 
stay alive through many years of hard 
punishment. 

OZITE All Hair Gym Mat Felt is heavier 
and denser than ordinary cushion felts. 
Its laminated construction insures a 
smooth, flat lic, free from lumps. Platen 
process felting assures complete freedom 
from broken needles that can be so in- 
jurious to the users. Better manufacturers 
always use O - ++ careful Athletic 
Directors always insist on it! 


See our display in Booth Ne. 46 at the Physical Education Exposition, Chicage 
AMERICAN HAIR & FELT COMPANY 


MERCHANDISE MART, CHICAGO 
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* WRITE FOR NAMES OF MANUFACTURERS AND WHO CAN SUPPLY YOU 











Multiply the Interest in the Game. Add to Gate Receipts 
with a Fair Play all electric or manually operated scoreboard. 
Write Today 


The Fair Play Mfg. Company, University Station, Des Moines, lowa 














‘4Soundmaster “’ 


Loud Speaker, Amplifier, Phonograph FOR SALE 


See ee Sheet &: ee Over 500 Reach and Spalding football 
gm. % mile range outdoors. soere nell, —— coer, by med ty 
an ockey guides from oO date. 

used by schools. List wants. 


radio. Hundreds 

Write for two weeks’ trial offer 

and guarantee. 

SUNDT ENGINEERING CO. 
4775 Ravenswood 


ve., 


GOODWIN GOLDFADEN 
Box 2112, Station H, Cleveland, Ohio. | 











Chicago 
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schools have adopted the game as their 
fall interscholastic sport. I feel certain 
that most of my readers will agree with 
me that a man can teach or coach a sport 
better if he has actually played it; and 
the fundamental assignments, blocking, 
tackling and ball-handling, are enough dif- 
ferent in the two games that the boy who 
has actually played the six-man game will 
be better prepared to teach it than the 
one who has not played it. 


Six-Man Football Fundamentals 


I have tried for the past three years 
to make as comprehensive a study of the 
game as possible. From this study I have 
divided the game into two general divi- 
sions, the open and what I shall call the 
orthodox type of play. 

It seems to me that whenever the game 
is spoken of, we are inclined to think im- 
mediately of many long looping passes. 
This type I have chosen to call the open 
type. 

The type that I shall call the orthodox 
is the one in which the team mixes power, 
running plays, deception and passes, try- 
ing to form a well-balanced attack. 

We have, at Lambuth, from one hour 
and a half to two hours allotted to us for 
practice each day. This time is divided 
into periods each day with a certain time 
allowed for each part of the practice. We 
try to keep each session on schedule and 
to keep the practices moving. 

As in any sport, the first of our early 
season practice is given over to condition- 
ing. During this period we take setting- 
up exercises, run, fall on the ball and do 
dummy rolling on the ground. We do the 
latter stunt to build immediately a team 
which is blocking conscious. 

After this period is over we go at once 
into teaching the fundamentals of the 
game. Blocking gets the first call. For 
the first two or three days all of the fun- 
damentals are taught with a slow tempo. 
We then increase the speed until we have 
all the players hitting the dummy at full 
speed. By starting them out slowly, we 
find that their mistakes can be more easily 
discovered and corrections can be made. 
This also decreases the possibility of in- 
jury. I might add here that we had only 
one injury last fall and that was « sprained 
thumb. 


Blocking 


Because of the smaller number of men 
the shoulder and pivot blocks have less 
use than in the eleven-man game. These 
blocks are emphasized for use of linemen 
and for use by the backfield for certain 
plays. We assign the shoulder blocks on 
plays which go through the line, and on 
plays in which we use two men on one 
in order to get a man out in the open. 
Then we trail with one of these blockers 
for a lateral pass. We spend much time 
on the roll and cross-body block. 

(Continued in the May issue) 
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Purdue Golf Clinic 


West Lafayette, Indiana 
April 10-11, 1940 


HE Purdue University Division of 
Physical Education for Men, in co- 
operation with the Professional 
Golfers’ Association of America, will con- 
duct a golf clinic at the Purdue Field 
House, April 10-11. 

Golf teachers, coaches and professionals 
from colleges, high schools, and clubs in 
the Mid-West have been invited by Di- 
rector Noble E. Kizer to meet with such 
prominent exponents of the game as Hor- 
ton Smith, Gene Sarazen, Tommy Ar- 
mour, Johnny Revolta, and a score of na- 
tionally known professionals and educa- 
tors, for a discussion of problems pertinent 
to golf instruction. Improved teaching 
methods and techniques will be related to 
specific local situations. These presenta- 
tions will be mixed with a generous portion 
of the practical in the form of indoor and 
outdoor demonstrations. 

Dr. Robert E. Dyer, a prominent Chi- 
cago physician and amateur golfer, will 
discuss Physical and Mental Reactions in 
Golf. 

Herb Graffis, Editor of Golfdom will 
speak on The Average Golfer. 

Dr. Edward C. Elliott, President of 
Purdue University, will welcome the visit- 
ors and discuss Personality Traits as they 
Pertain to Selling. 

The Use of Visual Aids in Teaching will 
be presented by Coach W. A. Smith of the 
University of Minnesota, Roy Smith of 
Indianapolis, and Johnny Watson of South 
Bend, Indiana. 

Golf in the High Schools will be re- 
viewed by Frank Stafford of the Indiana 
State Bureau of Health and Physical Edu- 
cation. 

Miss Helen Hazelton, Head of the Pur- 
due Department of Physical Education for 
Women, and Ted Payseur, Golf Coach, 
Northwestern University, will discuss Golf 
in the Colleges. 

Frank Sprogell, Horton Smith, Tommy 
Armour, Dick Metz, Johnny Revolta and 
others will appear in a forum on Golf 
Fundamentals the afternoon of April 10. 

Tom Walsh, President of Professional 
Golfers’ Association of America will pre- 
side at the evening indoor exhibition of 
Golf Strokes in the Field House. This ses- 
sion will be followed by a Mass Class 
Demonstration for 350 Purdue men and 
women students. The visiting profes- 
sionals and coaches will assist Mr. Walsh 
in this evening program. 

Further information regarding this 
clinic may be had by addressing M. L. 
Clevett, Purdue University, West Lafay- 
ette, Indiana, who has been responsible 
for the origin and promotion of the Golf- 
clinic idea. 
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HAPPEN TO\XNZ 
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YOUR PLAYERS 
If their uniforms 
are tailored of 


GENUINE KAHNFAST = \ 
Pre-Shrunk & 


a “ 
_ . 


Ironsides Gridiron Twill 
Don’t be forced to squeeze six-foot-three men into five-ten uni- 
forms! Specify this laboratory-tested, laundry tested cloth next 
time your squad’s up for outfitting—you’ll save money, and have a 


better looking team to boot! Write today for swatches and name 
of uniform maker near you. 











COLORADO COACHING SCHOOL 
IN THE COOL ROCKIES 


AUGUST 19-24 
Sponsored by the Colorado High School Coaches’ Association 


at 
THE UNIVERSITY OF DENVER, DENVER, COLORADO 
FEATURING LECTURERS 
FOOTBALL GOLF John “Ox" DaGrosa H. E. “Bill Reed 
BASKETBALL MOVING PICTURES C. W. “Cac” Hubbard Joe Erps 
TRACK ENTERTAINMENT Harry W. Hughes Dr. Foster Matchett 
TRAINING E. L. “Dick Romney Harold Long—and others 


Climate and Facilities Unexcelled—Tuition $10.00 
For Further Information write 
L. H. MAHONY, University of Denver 


Denver, Colorado 
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Football Rules for Spring 


How many yards did your teams lose last year through penalties? 
Pe Bois many ~y would your teams have lost, had your players known 
Try Teaching them with Pictures. It’s an Easy, Clean and Sure Way. 


USE THE 
PENALTY SAVER RULE BOOK 
FOR 
PLAYERS AND COACHES 
WRITTEN BY 
PAUL SWAFFIELD 
EASTERN FOOTBALL OFFICIAL 
AND 
AL McCOY 
HEAD FOOTBALL COACH, COLBY COLLEGE 


DISTRIBUTED BY 


THE ATHLETIC JOURNAL PUBLISHING CO. 
6858 Glenwood Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 





Shows the players, with pictures, just what they cannot do during 
a game. Every rule affecting the conduct of players during the playing 
of a game is illustrated. 32 Pages of graphic, instructive pictures to make 
a definite, lasting impression on your players to help them avoid un- 
necessary penalties. 





Order Blank for The Athletic Journal Illustrated Football Rule Book 





Price Single Copy up to 11—-25 cents each 
12 to 24 copies — 20 cents each 
25 or more copies — 15 cents each 


Athletic Journal—6858 Glenwood Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Enclosed please find................ for which send me....... copies 
Gas subd athsinngdy's « scdb > 9 ¥n 0 000 HewbEE Ce Roa pa bee ce ceeees 
NE OL e CCRUM pe kw as eWid ANS a skids HiRes ed esecccess 
RPL GDurh es ea sudcnecnsngcesss sows HA EE intisisins opeaes. 
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Occupying practically 
an entire square block, 
rising 25 stories high, 
and providing 1700 
guestrooms, Hotel 
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® Ideal headquarters for your teams, whenever they come to Chicago. 

® Exceptionally comfortable beds with extra long sizes specially for 
big men. 

® Special “training menus” gladly arranged. 

® Convenient to all transportation and places of amusement. 

® Home of the College Inn, featuring, always, a nationally famous 


orchestra. 





CLARK » LAKE » RANDOLPH AND LA SALLE STREETS 
























When your players check in their spring practice togs you can store them away just as they 
were turned in—soiled and smelly with perspiration—or you can adopt the modern, sanitary 
method of having them thoroughly sterilized and reconditioned by a long, established and 
experienced reconditioning company like the IVORY SYSTEM. 








Occasionally, our roadmen encounter some individual who says that he doesn't believe in 
having Athletic Equipment cleaned and reconditioned, but the vast majority of clear think- 
ing Coaches and Athletic Directors want their boys to have clean and sanitary uniforms the 







next season. 










Aside from the sanitary factor—reconditioning prolongs the life of Athletic Equipment, and 
enables the well managed Athletic Department to get the last ounce of value out of their 
Athletic Purchases. You are especially well repaid for your reconditioning investment when 
you intrust your equipment to the care of the oldest, largest and most progressive concern of 
its kind in the country. 
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